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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE opening discussions of the Security Com- 
T mittee of the League of Nations have sufficed 

to show that (with the possible exception of 
France) all Governments represented in Geneva 
are willing and, indeed, anxious, to fall in with 
the views of the British Government. The diffi- 
culties of extending the Locarno system to other 
parts of Europe are, however, much greater than 
people in this country generally realize. A treaty 
between two former enemy countries such as 
France and Germany is, of course, useful, but 
the real value of the Locarno Treaty was that 
other Great Powers—in this case Great Britain 
and Italy—gave a definite guarantee to support 
either country should the other attack it. The 
British Government is unwilling to guarantee in 
a similar way a regional pact in Eastern Europe 
or the Balkans. France would doubtless be only 
too glad to guarantee a treaty between, say, 
Germany and Poland, but would anybody in this 
country feel that such a guarantee really 
strengthened the probabilities of European peace ? 


Apart from this important obstacle to local 
Locarno pacts, one other point emphasized by Lord 


Cushendun in his opening speech has aroused 
resentment. While he urges the extension of the 
principle of arbitration, he opposes the British 
signature of the Optional Clause of the Hague 
Court, which would compel this country to submit 
** justiciable ’’—as apart from political—disputes 
to arbitration. In other respects his speech was 
decidedly helpful. The British instinctive dislike 
of a rigid system of sanctions and the argument 
that within the clauses of the Covenant there 
already exist the best guarantees against war are 
fundamentally sound, while the support given to 
the Finnish proposal for financial assistance to a 
country which is attacked is a proof of the Govern- 
ment’s desire to contribute practical suggestions. 
Such suggestions may be modest ones, but in the 
long run they are more valuable than either the 
French persistence in digging up the Protocol or 
the treaty for total disarmament which Moscow 
has so carefully elaborated pour épater (or should 
one say “‘ effrayer ’’?) le bourgeois. 


Of course the failure of other countries to 
agree to the Russian ‘‘ Draft Convention of 
immediate, complete and general disarmament,’ 
when it is submitted to the League’s Preparatory 
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Disarmament Commission on March 15, will be 
attributed entirely to the hypocrisy of the capitalist 
States. By it Admiralties and War Offices are 
immediately to disappear, and within four years 
there are to be in each State only a few sporting 
guns and revolvers and on each sea a small inter- 
national police force to prevent piracy and the 
slave trade. Every taxpayer would welcome so 
happy an innovation, but he need not just yet pre- 
pare to spread his bunting. How can air forces 
be limited to ‘‘ genuine civil requirements ’’? 
How is employment to be found at a moment’s 
notice for the hundreds of thousands whom the 
abolition of armies would throw out of work? 
At best the Soviet scheme may compel some 
modification in the attitude of countries which 
think only of security and not at all of disarma- 
ment. 


The appointment of Sir William Tyrrell as 
British Ambassador in Paris is in every respect 
satisfactory. It is quite true, as certain German 
papers pointed out (with a characteristic lack of 
tact) that Lord Crewe’s successor has all his life 
been a devoted admirer of France and the French. 
But even if Sir William Tyrrell could be 
considered as dangerously pro-French, it is 
obviously far better from the German point of 
view that he should exchange his post in London, 
where he had such very great influence on other 
beside Anglo-French relations, for the British 
Embassy in Paris, where his activities will be 
strictly limited. It is quite as useful that the 
new Ambassador in Paris should be a warm 
admirer of France as it is that his successor at 
the Foreign Office should be a man who has done 
valuable work as Ambassador in Berlin—and been 
much liked for it by the Germans. 


We find ourselves unable to agree with either 
the masters or the men in the spinning and manu- 
facturing departments of the cotton trade. The 
masters certainly made a concession when they 
abandoned their insistence on the discussion of 
specific proposals about hours and wages, and 
agreed to a general inquiry. That they rejected 
the demand of the men for inquiry by a State- 
appointed Commission is not at all to their dis- 
credit: the industry should exhaust means of 
settling its disputes before it goes to the State. 
But why should the masters set to the proposed 
inquiry by a joint council a time limit of one 
month? The Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organizations has spent about a year examining 
production costs without arriving at any construc- 
tive policy: is it reasonable to expect the new 
body of investigators to reach agreement and 
wisdom in four weeks? For the answer of the men 
we must wait till Monday. We should be more 
hopeful of its being favourable if the time limit had 
not aroused a suspicion that the masters in their 
hearts expect nothing from the inquiry, and offer 
it only as a sop, with the idea of resuming their 
former attitude when it has been shown that an 
inquiry yields nothing. 


The Government have done no more than their 
duty in once more reconsidering the scale of 
compensation to Southern [rish Loyalists. Mr. 
Churchill announced on Tuesday that the total 


to be expended in claims will be raised to 
1,000,000. Beyond that he will not go. By 
he has gone far enough to meet reasonable 
criticism, for the effect of the change is likely to 
mean, in the long run, that the awards of the 
Irish Grants Committee will be paid in fy, 
What is discreditable is that agitation should haye 
been necessary to force the Government to take 
a step which was due in common justice to the 
Loyalists. These people deserve well of their 
country. It would have been monstrous had their 
deserts been subordinated to Budget exigencies, 


The breakdown of the Whitley Council for the 
Post Office is an unfortunate affair for which 
detached observers will find it difficult to apportion 
blame. That the staff side of the Council should 
be in fact fully representative is essential, and 
nothing could be more natural than the desire of 
the official side to secure the representation of the 
Guild of Postal Sorters and the Association of 
Counter Clerks and Telegraphists. But these 
bodies came into existence by secessions from the 
Union of Post Office Workers, the principal body 
represented, and the staff side not unnaturally 
resents their recognition. The deadlock is com. 
plete. There will be no more meetings of the 
Whitley Council till May. The prospects of a 
settlement thenj are very poor. 


Sir John Simon has taken the adverse vote in 
the Indian legislature in the right temper. By a 
very marrow majority ‘‘ politically minded” 
India has decided to boycott the Statutory Com. 
mission. That is in some ways unfortunate, but far 
from unexpected, and by no means fatal. What- 
ever the non-co-operators may do, the Commission 
will be able to secure ample Indian evidence. It is 
not there that the real difficulty arises, and even 
if there were any real difficulty the patience, good 
humour and quiet independence shown by Sir 
John Simon would remove it. The trouble is that 
the Indian problem is soluble, if at all, only by 
a treatment of diarchy too drastic to be likely to 
commend itself to the Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India, or Parliament. Yet in such 
matters audacity may have rewards denied to a 
policy of tinkering; and if the Commission were 
to recommend the scrapping of diarchy and an 
effort of building up on foundations better under 
stood by Indians, there might in course of time 


be genuine progress towards self-government in 
India. ; 


Last week Mr. Bert Hinkler set, up a valuable 
“‘ record ’’ by flying from London to Karachi in 
eight days. This week he has set up another and 
completed a magnificent venture by reaching 
Australia within sixteen days. His achievement 
ranks among the very finest in the history of 
aviation and challenges comparison with flights 
like those of Captain Lindbergh last summer or of 
Brown and Alcock in 1919. , Indeed, if in some 
respects less spectacular than theirs, his is of far 
more practical value in proving the potentialities 
of commercial flight. It will do much where much 
was needed to restore British air prestige. It is 
the kind of ‘‘ record’ that has a definite value. 
Not all “‘ records’ are that. Congratulations on 
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Captain Campbell’s success in' beating Major Sea- | 


ve’s ‘‘ record ’’ by driving his racing motor- 
car at 206 miles ‘an hour at Daytona Beach, must 
be tempered by doubt as to its value. 


The Italian Council of Ministers has unani- 
mously approved the new Constitutional Law for 
the Parliamentary Chamber which has been under 
discussion by the Fascist Grand Council. Were 
it not for the fact that the members of the Council 
of Ministers are also members of the Fascist Grand 
Council, these drastic proposals might have led to 
some discussion, even in a country where free 
speech is So unpopular. The thirteen National 
Federations which are being formed by the Fascist 
Government, and certain other public bodies and 
corporations, will draw up a list of names from 
which the Fascist Grand Council will itself choose 
the candidates for Parliament. This list will then 
be submitted to the voter, who will have to accept 
it or reject it en bloc. A majority of one vote will 
lead to the election of every candidate on the list, 
but if by any chance this majority were not forth- 
coming, then a new list would have to be drawn 
up and a new election held. It is fashionable 
nowadays to find fault with democratic institu- 
tions. If anything could arouse enthusiasm for 
our own not faultless House of Commons it would 
be this new Fascist law. 


The Chinese Nationalists hope very shortly to 
sweep Marshal Chang Tso-lin and his Northerners 
out of Peking and back to Manchuria. General 
Chiang Kai-shek, their Commander-in-Chief, has 
just returned from the Honan Province, where he 
has discussed military plans with his rather doubt- 
ful ally, General Feng Yu-hsiang, and it is 
reported that he expects to defeat Chang within 
three months. At the same time, the efforts of 
Mr. Edwardes, the Acting-Inspector-General of 
Customs, to bring about co-operation between the 
Nationalist Government and Peking appear to have 
failed. This is unfortunate, but not altogether 
astonishing, since more than seventy per cent. of 
the customs surplus which at present is paid over 
to the Peking Government comes from territories 
under Nationalist control. The Kuomintang 


Party would naturally like to use that seventy per 
cent. for its own ends. But it is not clear how 
it proposes to keep it out of the hands of its 
Northern enemies. 


The reported decision of the Communists to run 
fifty of their own candidates at the next General 
Election in opposition to Labour will have little 
efiect on the Communist Party itself except to put 
a strain on its resources through the payment of 
forfeited deposits. Its effect on the fortunes of 
other parties, if small, may be not uninteresting. 
The Labour Party should welcome the move as 
helping to rid them of the taint of Redness. To 
the same extent Conservatives will find the value 
of their anti-Red cry against Labour diminished, 
while in so far as Communist intervention robs 
Labour of votes, both Conservatives and Liberals 
should benefit. The intrusion of a fourth party 
into the electoral arena will further confuse the un- 
Satisfactory and unrepresentative system on which 
the House of Commons is now elected. 


With a short-sightedness lamentably common 
in economic matters, we have allowed this country 
to become increasingly dependent on chilled beef 
imported from the Argentine, when Australasian, 
Canadian and South African sources could have 
been stimulated to meet nearly the whole of this 


country’s requirements. Now, with foot-and-mouth 


disease raging in the Argentine,and only the feeblest 
local action to check it, our position is very 
serious. It has been established that the frozen 
carcase of an infected animal may for some weeks 
be capable of infecting other carcases, besides being 
very injurious to its eventual consumers. Yet, 
despite the efforts of Lord Bledisloe, who has 
exacted from the Argentine a promise of more 
careful inspection, no adequate safeguards have 
been provided. Undoubtedly, this country, the 
principal consumer of Argentine meat, should 
press for greater care there; but the true moral 
is that still greater efforts should be made to 
develop imports from the Dominions, where the 
utmost care is taken, not only in time of great 
epidemics, to secure the wholesomeness and 
quality of the meat intended for export. 


During the week one of the West End theatres 
has announced a return to pre-war prices. 
Naturally the public would welcome a general 
following of this example, but what managers 
know only too well is that, when a play is really 
‘* drawing,”’ post-war prices are not only willingly 
but eagerly paid. Certainly the prices of theatre 
seats, as of most entertainments, are oppressive 
to the middle-class, but they have not risen in 
proportion to the general rise of costs. The, real 
issue in the world of entertainment is the lowering 
of costs and that will not be done in the theatre 
until gambling is replaced by sound finance. The 
best thing that could happen to Shaftesbury 
Avenue would be a strike against extortionate 
rentals. If six central theatres stood empty for 
a few months the rents would fall and producers 
of plays would not start with all the odds against 
them. But central theatres are never left empty 
because someone is always ready to back his 
fancy despite the crushing handicap of rent and 
other costs. The complaint about business 
methods in the theatre is foolish; the real trouble 
is unbusiness methods and _ indiscriminate 
‘** punting ’’ in plays. Shaftesbury Avenue is not 
run like an industry where people make accurate 
calculations. It is run like Monte Carlo. 


This week the daily newspapers have provided 
us with a diverting comedy of competition. The 
directorates of the popular Press will seemingly 
go to any lengths in the scramble to outbid one 
another in circulation-raising. The million sale 
has become a fetish. On Monday the Daily 
Express announced an important extension of its 
free insurance scheme. On Tuesday the Daily 
Mail replied with a similar but even wider 
extension. Next day the Daily Express came into 
line, and it now appears that the Daily News and 
Westminster Gazette are offering bigger induce- 
ments than either. There is less excuse than ever 
for the uninsured. If only we could all have 
accidents, poverty would disappear. (Except, of 
course, for the newspapers, which would be 
ruined.) 
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LEGISLATION BY REFERENCE 


HE complaint is often made that Acts of 

Parliament are not intelligible to the general 

public, that as at present drafted they are a 
grant-in-aid to the lawyers. Almost the last 
words of Sir John Simon before he became 
absorbed in Indian affairs were a lament that he 
could not understand the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of last session. But if a great 
lawyer cannot understand an Act of Parliament, 
how far must we be from the ideal of legislation— 
that the law and especially new law should be 
readily intelligible to the meanest citizen? The 
chief vice of modern Parliamentary law-making is 
legislation by reference, which means that the 
provisions of a new law are defined, not 
explicitly, but in terms of a former law which 
the new Act modifies in part. 

Probably the worst examples of this vice in all 
time were the Town Planning Bill, introduced 
by Mr. John Burns in the Liberal Government 
of 1906, and the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
of which Sir John Simon complained. In the 
past week we have seen two variations of this vice. 
One, exhibited in the Bill for making Easter a 
fixed instead of a movable festival, legislated 
subject to the contingency that every foreign 
Government and every Church would approve 
its provisions. Here the reference was to some 
body of outside opinion. In the Companies Act 
of last week, the reference was partly to past 
legislation, partly to future and contingent action 
of Parliament. In a Bill of more than 100 
clauses and as many pages, only one clause— 
Clause 83, relating to what is called ‘‘ share- 
pushing ’’—is to come into immediate operation 
when the Bill is passed. All the other clauses 
are held up until such time as a general consoli- 
dating Act on company law has been passed. 
Both are strange examples of legislation. In 
the one case Parliament enacts something that 
cannot become law until half a hundred other 
representative bodies have confirmed it; the other 
case begins by laying down detailed applications 
of principle and proceeds to a consolidation Act 
later. Difficulties are glozed in the first Act by 
pleading that a consolidating Act will follow, 
and later, when the consolidating Act is intro- 
duced, there is the danger that the really 
contentious matters may already have been 
settled in the first Act. In either the process of 
legislation seems highly unsatisfactory. 

Anyone who follows Parliament at all closely 
has probably by now come to the conclusion 
that its ways of doing business stand in need of 
drastic amendment. Not only is our legislation not 
easily understood by the people, but it does not 
represent with certainty the real will of Parlia- 
ment. The main cause of the obscurity in our 
modern acts of Parliament is probably the 
Committee stage. Parliament, having accepted 
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the principle on the second reading, proceeds 
in this stage to rewrite it. In some of the ameng. 
ments the avowed intention is to make the Bij 
unworkable; all of them seek to limit or 

its operation by omission of words in the Bill o, 
the insertion of new words. It is then that the 
meaning of Bills becomes opaque, and the 
ambiguity from which the lawyers derive sych 
profit begins to appear. The Cabinet’s origina 
idea in promoting the Bill is usually perfectly 
clear and simple. It is faithfully carried out 
the Parliamentary draftsman, though the 
resultant Bill is usually somewhat complicated 5 
the time it leaves his hands. For he has to draft 
the Bill in relation to already existing legislation 
and to the known facts of the situation with which 
he is dealing, and the general idea with which it 
left the Cabinet is soon clouded over. 

Moreover his expression of the idea in words 
is subject to conventional rules. Cicero in the 
‘Pro Murena ’ ridicules the archaic and obscure 
language of the Twelve Tables and other old 
Roman codes, and evidently thinks that the 
obscurity is designed so that the general public 
shall not be as wise as the lawyers. © be 
intelligible, as some modern has observed, is to 
be found out. Something of trade union legal 
spirit finds its way into our projects of legislation, 
Instead of stating what the law will be after the 
proposed modifications have been made, it is 
easier to refer to past legislation, and to leave 
it to others to find out what the resultant of the 
new proposals impinging on old statutes will be; 
such acts are quite unintelligible without a row of 
annual statutes and half a dozen volumes stand- 
ing ready for reference. Other conventions are 
to use no stops but a full stop, to make the 
sentences enormously long and to paragraph 
badly. 

There are exceptions. For example, the Sale 
of Goods Act is a beautiful instance of clear, 
‘simple legislation, and many of our codifying acts 
are well done. But the average Bill before 
Parliament is involved, tortuous and cumbrous. 
It is difficult to trace the subject to its predicate 
through the maze of exceptions and subordinate 
clauses. Is this anything but bad writing? And 
is there any reason why, if the sentences must 
be long and involved, we should not paragraph 
them so as to exhibit their structure and enable us 
to track the sense more rapidly ? 

As we have said, the Committee stage is 
the most dangerous. Up to then the meaning, 
if one can track it, is single, but in the 
Committee stage it becomes involved with 
deliberate cross-purposes. Is a Committee of the 
House, most members of which want a slightly 
different thing, in any case the ideal body to 
compose any document that shall be simple and 
unambiguous? We are certain that it is not. 
There is much to be said for abandoning the 
Committee stage altogether. A Bill might be 
introduced into Parliament, not as a draft project 
of law, but in the form of a series of resolutions 
which the House is asked to confirm or repudiate. 
That done, the resolutions as amended might 
go to a small select committee of experts, such 
as could be formed without much difficulty from 
the members of the Lords who attend regularly. 
Their business would be to draft a Bill conform- 
able with the resolutions; in fact to produce 4 
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small code of the particular branch of the law 
affected with the modifications authorized in the 
resolutions. Particular attention would be given 
by this Committee to clarity and simplicity of 

ression. And the resultant Bill would go 
back to the originating House, not to be rewritten 
sentence by sentence, but to be accepted, or 
returned on the ground that it does not properly 
catty out the instructions of the House as 
expressed in its resolutions. 

We must not be understood as committing 
ourselves to this change; it is suggested rather 
as an illustration of new and improved methods 
of legislation. But Parliament by this plan 
would not lose any of its real power over 
legislation by devolving the actual drafting and 
codifying of the law on a small expert body. On 
the contrary, by saving itself the labour of 
rewriting it would be in a better position to 
control the safety of its main ideas, and in 
addition it would gain much time to supervise the 
administration, which, notoriously, it neglects. 
The public, on the other hand, would find its 
laws taking on a new simplicity and would be 
duly grateful, We submit that this is a direction 
in which enthusiasts for Parliamentary efficiency 
might, with great advantage to the public, make 
further explorations. 


THE CAVELL FILM 


AST week we said that though judgment on 
Lit Nurse Cavell film must obviously be 

withheld until the film had been seen, 
we felt the choice of theme to have been 
an unfortunate one; first, because it might 
itritate old sores, and second, because many 
found the commercialization of such a story dis- 
tasteful. We hold to this opinion, but since it is 
only an opinion and one which is by no means 
universally shared, it clearly does not constitute 
of itself an adequate ground for banning 
exhibition of the film now that it has been made. 
That question can only be decided after the film 
has been seen. Next week it is to be shown to 
a selected audience at the Albert Hall, an 
audience large enough to be considered reason- 
ably representative. It will be interesting to see 
whether this audience will endorse the official 
view that exhibition of the film is ‘‘ inexpedient.’’ 
The Government have no jurisdiction over film 
shows. The censorship of films is undertaken 
by a body called the British Board of Film 
Censors. This body has no legal authority, 
being appointed by the film industry itself with 
the object of forestalling official control. Since 
wither the Government nor this self-constituted 
body has any enforceable powers, a ban im 
ma film by either or both of them would not 
necessarily have the effect of preventing its 
hibition. The Home Secretary has spoken of 
“the steps which His Majesty’s Government 
lave taken to ensure that local authorities may 
talize the public interests involved before reach- 
ing a decision with regard to the Nurse Cavell 
film.” Sir Austen Chamberlain, in a letter to 


Mr. Wilcox, the producer, stated his unwilling- 
tess to see the film and his ‘‘ repugnance ”’ to its 


theme. The British Board of Censors has for- 
bidden its public exhibition. Through the 
Foreign and Home Offices the Government 
succeeded in creating an atmosphere of dis- 
approval of the Nurse Cavell film which 
admittedly influenced the Board in coming to 
their decision. 

In spite of these discouragements it is quite 
possible that the film will be given public show- 
ing in towns where local authorities confer their 
approval upon it. By taking steps to influence 
the suppression of what they cannot legally 
prevent the Government have seemingly run the 
risk of looking ridiculous. Actually they have 
done nothing of the sort. Sir Austen’s action 
was dictated by diplomacy. As one of the 
‘* Fathers of Locarno,’’ to whom the Germans 
typically appealed, Sir Austen would naturally 
be astute to guard the flame of friendship which 
he there did so much to light. No doubt as he 
read the German appeals he felt the Garter 
tightening round his knee. But even more, we 
suspect, was his attitude inspired by considerations 
of State. The Foreign Secretary has lately 
found himself unable to do as much as the 
Wilhelmstrasse desires to relax Allied control in 
the Rhineland. When the Nurse Cavell film 
controversy arose he was presented with a heaven- 
sent opportunity of making a gesture of good- 
will to the German Government which would 
cost him and his country nothing, but the moral 
effect of which would be by no means negligible. For 
taking it we do not blame him, but having done 
so he and the Government may now be content 
to let the matter proceed as it may. Whatever 
happens, their object has been achieved. If the 
film is shown it will be shown without official 
approval, and that will go far towards appeasing the 
feelings of the German Government and people. 

Whether too much heed is being paid to the 
latter is a matter of opinion. In our own 
estimation, to consider German susceptibilities 
only is to take too local a view. In his letter to 
The Times of Wednesday the author of the film, 
Mr. Reginald Berkeley, states his refusal to 
believe that the British Foreign Secretary’s feel- 
ings will be shared ‘‘ by the public of this or any 
other country, Germany included.” Anything 
which might serve as a setback to the cause of 
international good-will ought certainly to be 
discouraged; but there is another consideration, 
wider than this, which deserves attention. Will 
this film help to produce an international horror 
of war and what war implies? Mr. Berkeley in 
his letter states that the film ‘‘ is an indictment 
not of the German people nor even of the German 
Army, but of the whole damnable system which 
produced the War of 1914 and of the hideous 
obligations which the rules of war throw upon 
unwilling people.’’ If it is that, then its potential 
good may outweigh any wounds it incidentally 
inflicts. 

Should next Tuesday’s verdict pronounce the 
Nurse Cavell film inoffensive, there would seem 
to be little reason why it should not, after all, be 
publicly exhibited in this country and elsewhere. 
In that case those responsible for it will have no 
cause of! complaint. eir venture has enjoyed on 
all sides an amount of free preliminary advertise- 
ment such as normally comes to promoters only 
in their dreams. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


ORK and fireworks seldom go together. This 
W week a handful of unspectacular bills has 
received a second reading, and useful pro- 
gress has been made with supplementary estimates. 
On these occasions the Government’s supporters have 
to keep their noses to the grindstone, while the Oppo- 
sition poke theirs into the nooks and crannies of 
administration. The two private members’ days pro- 

vided no sensations. 

* * 


Of all the tributes paid to Lord Oxford in Parlia- 
ment, that of Mr. Baldwin seems to have most 
adequately voiced the general feeling. His known 
affection and regard for Lord Oxford gave a personal 
note to his words, and no one could remain unaffected 
by the solemn beauty of his peroration. There has 
been some speculation as to the effect of the disap- 
pearance of Lord Oxford’s influence on the Liberal 
Party. One feels that it must mark the end of any 
distinctly recognizable thread of traditional Liberal 
principles. He leaves no successor, for Mr. Lloyd 
George is a leader whose appeal is entirely personal. 


* 
* * 


Captain Bourne secured a second reading without a 
division from a thin and somewhat dubious House to 
the Bill to stabilize the date of Easter. There appears 
to be pretty general recognition of the convenience 
of a fixed Easter to the public and to business 
interests, but there is reluctance to approve a measure 
which legislates for the future. It is admitted that 
no change can take place until all important Churches 
and Governments are in agreement, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment which remain ineffective until put into force by 
Order in Council are not popular. The subject, how- 
ever, is out of the ordinary. No administration will 
be tempted to abuse the power conferred on it, and 
the Home Secretary’s pronouncement in favour of 
calling an international conference if the Bill becomes 
law will give a fair chance of success to a not un- 
reasonable reform. It is interesting to note the report 
that the Gregorian Calendar is to be adopted by the 
Orthodox Church this year, so that at any rate we 
may expect Easter to be celebrated henceforth on the 
same day virtually throughout Christendom. 


* 


* 


Of much greater practical importance was the debate 
on the Companies Bill, which proved more interest- 
ing than might have been expected. This fearsome 
document of over eighty pages deals mainly with 
technicalities and is more suited for discussion in Com- 
mittee than on Second Reading. The protection of the 
public from fraud and misrepresentation is not its 
only aspect. There are many on all sides of the House 
who believe that one of the ways of improving indus- 
trial relations and of removing Labour’s suspicions 
of the financial methods of Capital is to insist on com- 
panies publishing clearer and more _ informative 
accounts. Several speakers brought up this point and, 
indeed, one of the chief Opposition criticisms of the 
Bill was that the Government had not taken advantage 
of their opportunity to deal with the matter. More 


will certainly be heard on this subject later, and there 
seems no reason to believe that the Government will 
not be sympathetic towards reasonable proposals. 
This appeared at any rate to be the impression con- 
veyed by Mr. Herbert Williams, who made a success- 
ful debut in debate as Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


25 February 1939 


The luck of the ballot made the Labour p 
responsible for bothi the private members’ motions thi, 
week. Mr. Cove’s attempt to make capital oy of 
the individual cases of people who are of necessity at 
present outside the Widows, Orphans and Olg 
Pensions’ Act, was admirably countered by Mr. Mer. 
man, in a speech wherein mastery of detail was com, 
bined with clearness of exposition and incisive deliy, 
Mr. Gardner was on surer ground in advocatinc 
Municipal Banks, but in spite of the Minister o 
Health’s connexion with such an enterprise in Birm. 
ingham, his motion was defeated in the division lobby. 


The only serious question of policy which has beep 
exercising people’s minds is whether the Franchise 
Bill will contain any pauper disqualification. I think 
the majority of Conservative members would prefer 
the matter to be left alone, and a certain number are 
strenuously opposed to the suggestion. It is pointed 
out that many recipients of poor relief are m 
the victims of trade depression, whom it would be 
most unfair to deprive of the rights of citizenship 
In some areas disenfranchisement on such grounds 
would have to be so extensive as to make elections 
almost farcical. There is also a strong feeli 
against depriving any ex-service man of his vote. 
The strongest advocate of this method of 
checking corruption in local administration seem to 
be London members who have the quite peculiar 
conditions of the Metropolitan area in mind. They 
are themselves divided about the desirability of apply- 
ing any disqualification to local elections only or to 
Parliamentary elections as well. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the same divisions of opinion which 
exist in the Party should be reflected in the Cabinet, 
but it is disquieting that a proposal so much at 
variance with the tenor of the Prime Minister's 
policy should apparently be an issue of such doubt. 


* 
* * 


A more immediate matter is the demand of the 
Railway Companies to be given powers to run motor 
transport services. The second reading of a Bil 
for this purpose is probably to be discussed early 
next week. The issue is important and is arousing 
much interest. It is not a party question, so that a 
good deal depends on the canvassing which is now 
being actively carried on by the supporters and 
opponents of the proposal. I fancy that opinion is at 
present favourable to the Bill going to Committee. 

First Crrizen 


SMALLPOX 


ROM time to time the risks of a widespread 

smallpox epidemic are emphasized in the public 

Press, and medical opinion continues to urge 
vaccination and re-vaccination as the only preventive 
measure against this disease. Formerly there was an 
annual death-rate of hundreds, or even thousands, 
from smallpox, whose ravages disfigured the faces of 
survivors so that it became a much-dreaded disease. 
It was at all times highly infectious; various kinds 
have been described in medical literature, ranging from 
the comparatively mild type to the virulent type, from 
which death results twenty-four hours after the 
rash appears. From the report of the Chief Officer 
of the Ministry of Health for 1926 we find that there 
were 10,146 cases notified in England and Wales dur- 
ing that year, with 11 deaths directly attributable ‘ 
the disease, giving a case mortality of .01%. This 's 
a very low death-rate, but in London there were five 
cases with one death, which gives a case mortality 
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It is obvious that we are here dealing with 
two entirely different types of disease, and that for 
the past five or six years a mild form has been epidemic 
in many parts of England, such as in Gloucestershire 
and the North. Durham alone accounted for 6,645 of 
the total number of cases notified, while the West 
Riding came second with 1,215. The great proportion 
of all cases who contracted smallpox were unvac- 
inated. 
ee has, of course, been the custom for exemption 
to be granted to conscientious objectors for the last 
thirty years. The opposition to vaccination arose in 
the past because the methods employed were far from 
ceanly or antiseptic, one patient being vaccinated 
rapidly after another in overcrowded and insanitary 
yaccination stations, with the result that children un- 
doubtedly contracted other diseases. A great move- 
ment was started at the end of the last century to 
oppose vaccination. This was so successful that in 
1898 there was introduced the conscientious objector’s 
clause by means of which people who for conscientious 
reasons did not wish to have their children vaccinated 
could refuse to do so. Medical opinion is still divided 
on this point, and so great an expert as Dr. Killick 
Millard stated more than ten years ago: ‘‘ It is about 
time that we medical officers of health began to take 
credit to ourselves for what is undoubtedly the most 
successful and effective part of our work, viz., the 

vention of smallpox, and to recognize that without 
doubt the future of smallpox prevention, in this 
country at any rate, lies with us rather than with the 

blic vaccinators,’’ 

The claims of vaccination versus legislation have 
not yet been met. The work of a medical officer of 
health has been immensely important in the efficient 
and careful following up of all cases of smallpox, of 
visiting contacts and urging them to get vaccinated 
or re-vaccinated, and of tracing the movements of 
vagrants and other suspected persons, who, in the 
past, have frequently spread epidemics through 
sleeping at a common lodging-house. Where this is 
not done it is possible that epidemics will be started 
which will become extremely difficult to control; for 
example, this is what has happened in Durham, where, 
in 1925, smallpox cases were introduced in great num- 
bers into the county, many of them from the neighbour- 
ing county of Northumberland. ‘‘ There was one 
district in that county in which all the ordinary 
measures necessary to limit the spread of the disease 
were neglected for a prolonged period, while in another 
neighbouring district the steps taken with this end in 
view were inadequate and unsatisfactory. An ill-ad- 
ministered district is a constant source of menace to 
its neighbours and to the county as a whole, as it 
acts as a reservoir from which the infection is liable 
to be carried to hitherto uninvaded areas.’’ The sub- 
sequent attempt at control by vaccination came too 
late. 

The public would do well to bear in mind that, while 
most of the smallpox epidemics in this country to-day 
are of the very mild variety, small outbreaks of the 
virulent type have been introduced from abroad, 
notably from Spain and Paris, and, as we have shown 
above, the risks in this type of case are very great. 
Before blaming unduly the medical practitioners who 
make a wrong diagnosis in the case of smallpox the 
public must remember that a large proportion of 
practitioners to-day have never seen a case of small- 
pox and do not know what it looks like, and must 
depend for their diagnosis on the description in. text- 
books alone. It is deplorable that the question of vac- 
cination should have risen, or fallen, to the level of a 
political dispute. Exaggerated claims made for any 
remedy will ultimately produce its downfall, and in 
the case of vaccination the appalling conditions in 
which some children were vaccinated undoubtedly led 
to great opposition in the public mind. The provision 
of Government lymph should do much to allay this 


‘fear and dislike of vaccination. It 


is a little 
alarming to learn from the Chief Medical Officer that 
** the general distribution of Government lymph to all 
medical practitioners has not hitherto been under- 
taken because of the cost and the difficulty of super- 
vision and administration,’’ but it is consoling to learn 
that since 1925 all the vaccine lymph has come under 
Government control, though Government lymph is only 
supplied to the Public Vaccinator or to public health 
officials concerned with the vaccination of smallpox 
contacts. To be vaccinated or not—that is the ques- 
tion. It is idle to refute the fact that there are some 
dangers in vaccination, but whether these are greater 
than the risk of an attack of smallpox is a point which, 
after all, the public must decide for itself, since it 
resents any attempt on the part of medical opinion 
at coercion, 

HYGEIA 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT } 


Cambridge, February 22 


HE Report of the Council of the Senate on the 
| institution of a Library Building Fund has 
recently been published, and if it is adopted by 
the University the new building should be begun early 
in 1929. As long ago as 1879 it was recognized that 
the existing Library was becoming hopelessly over- 
crowded, but forty years were wasted in trying to 
devise extensions on the present site and it was not 
till 1921 that a new building was suggested. By then 
Cambridge had grown and the best site left was 
across the river, behind where the New Buildings of 
Clare College now stand. 

The position has few advantages, but wherever it 
might be it must suffer by a comparison with the old 
central site next the Senate House. The new build- 
ing will certainly be harder to get at, but the effort 
will be very much more worth while. At present the 
library is so crowded that the cost of excavating 
back numbers of the less important publications is 
prohibitive, and even if they could be more easily 
reached, there is nowhere to read them. The Council 
of the Senate realize this and are prepared to make 
heavy demands upon the resources of the University in 
order to provide a building more worthy of one of 
the three leading libraries in the country. It will 
ultimately cost £500,000. The University have only 
490,000 in hand and they are asked to make this up 
to £250,000 by raising a loan repayable over a long 
period of years. There is no reason why the next two 
generations should not help to pay for what they will 
enjoy. All the same, would-be benefactors are pre- 
sented with an ideal opportunity of relieving the 
University from the undignified position of having to 
build only half a library and of having to borrow even 
for that. 

Little more has been heard of the Society for the 
(Preservation of Cambridge and its neighbourhood, the 
formation of which was proposed at a meeting con- 
vened nearly three weeks ago by the Vice-Chancellor. 
Ip, is at present difficult to see how much its members 
may be.able to do. They cannot yet be expected per- 
haps to replace the Garret Hostel Bridge with some- 
thing more worthy of the Backs, but if only public 
Opinion could invest them with the censorship of 
plans for all buildings to be erected in and about 
Cambridge they would, however slender their funds, 
be in a position to put posterity heavily in their debt. 
We have already this term seen how much the removal 
of the railings outside King’s has done to uncover 
more of the beauties of Chapel, Library, and Senate 
House; we wonder if it may not be a first step 
towards pulling down the stone screen which hides 
Gibbs’s Building and the south side of the Chapel. 
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Most of the University Societies have been busy 
during the past ten days. The Musical Society has 
produced at the New Theatre Dryden’s ‘ King 
Arthur,’ set to Purcell’s music. In spite of a compara- 
tively small stage there were several scenes in which 
as many as seventy players manceuvred without con- 
fusion; the ‘‘ stylized” battle scene, as one critic 
wrote, would have transported Mr. Vincent Crummles. 
This production is dealt with fully by your Music 
Critic. 

A party of East London dockers came up to Cam- 
bridge recently on the invitation of the Marshall 
Society. They had met undergraduate volunteers 
during the strike and the Society thought no doubt 
that it would be a good thing to see them again in 
less unfortunate circumstances. The visit was bound 
to be a success and the hosts at least are confident 
it has shown the visitors that the gulf fixed between 
a University man and a London docker is not so wide 
as they had imagined. 

The Union Society are to be congratulated upon 
finding new subjects for debate. At one moment there 
appeared to be some danger of having as an only 
alternative to a vote of confidence in the Prime 
Minister, the motion that the House deplored the 
present policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

The Lent races are over and First Trinity has done 
something to vindicate the, orthodox style of rowing 
by displacing Jesus as Head of the River. The 
importance of these races is not generally grasped. 
Over sixty boats take part, and their crews seem to 
absorb—nearly half of them as Freshmen—the spirit 


of keenness which has done so much for Cambridge 
athletics. 


VANITY OF VANITIES 


By GERALD GOULD 


ANITY is the pursuit of the ideal. Nobody 

\) plumes himself on being what he is, save 

as consolation prize for not being something 

different. And even the desire to be something 

different reaches out beyond itself, and is a desire 
to be everything, 


Vanity is the pursuit of the ideal—in one’s own 
interest. It identifies the ideal with the self, and 
so smothers it in the grime of conflict. We have 
immortal longings on us: we put them off (how 
strange it is that we should do so!) for the merest 
tinsel of mortality. Forgive the ethical note! I 
am moved to these reflections by reading simul- 
taneously, in my Daily News, about a young 
woman who, having received a gold medal for 
classics, said: ‘* Please do not say I am very 
modest; modesty is nine times out of ten mere 
affectation ’’—and, in my London Mercury, about 
Henry Crabb Robinson, who, having for many 
years been Henry Crabb Robinson, said: ‘‘ I am 


nothing, and never was anything, not even a 
lawyer.”’ 


For the coincidence started me on the trail 
of modesty, true and false; and I thought about 
it till the true seemed the false, and modesty 
seemed vanity, and all human motives seemed to 
fold and flicker in and out of one another like the 
garments of the fire-dancer when she does her 
turn for the illusionist. Did Crabb Robinson 
really think he was nothing? Did the young 
woman with the medal really believe that modestv 


was affectation nine times out of ten? And, if 
she was right, what is modesty the tenth time? 
Obviously, words like ‘*‘ Mortality ”’ and ‘‘ Ideaj » 
are the only refuge from queries such as these: 
yet the queries themselves are concerned with the 
social and domestic business of living, and buzz 
like bees in the ball-room and the bath. 


Would Crabb Robinson have gone on cult. 
vating all those friendships, keeping all those 
journals, preserving all those letters, if he had 
really felt himself to be nothing? Is it possible 
for anybody really to feel himself to be nothing? 
Is not such self-depreciation sometimes, in fact, 
the defensive outcry of a peculiarly tortured 
vanity ? 

If ever I had got a gold medal for classics, | 
should not have asked anybody to abstain from 
saying I was modest: it would not have occurred 
to me to suppose that anybody would think I was, 
It is natural for youth to be pleased with itself 
when it has achieved anything, and to imagine that 
it has achieved something when it hasn’t. To 
profess yourself superior to modesty is not neces- 
sarily to be superior to vanity : nor is it necessarily 
to be vain. Nor again, even if modesty were 
always affectation, could we well spare it from a 
bumptious world. 


A wise man once said: ‘‘ The moment anybody 
believes that anybody else is a better man than he, 
his youth is over.’’ By ‘“‘* better,’’ alas, he did 
not mean ‘‘ more virtuous ’’: that is not the sort 
of quality in which we grudge one another 
success. But also he did not specify strength, or 
beauty, or intelligence : for rarely is an individual, 
however young—or however senile—so besotted 
with vanity as not to see that he must be some- 
where outstripped in every quality, or at least in 
every quality but one. (I make this last reserva- 
tion because there are certain competitive achieve- 
ments at which the individual is able not only to 
feel, but to know, himself supreme. Someone—I 
am ashamed to say I do not know who—holds the 
record for the hundred yards: he is certainly 
entitled to regard himself as superlatively good at 
running a hundred yards. Shakespeare, similarly, 
would have been justified in regarding himself as 
the greatest of poetic and dramatic minds—though 
he could hardly have put the claim to similar 
demonstration.) What the wise man meant, how- 
ever, was something deeper. He glanced, not at 
excellence in this or that, but at some hard, 
obscure, secret, inexplicable, unreasonable, un- 
assailable core of self-esteem, which somehow (he 
thought) survives in the ugliest, stupidest and 
basest—till youth is flown. 


I think that the illusion may survive even the 
loss of youth. But it is not so much a conviction 
as that consolation prize. . . . Hang it all, one 
says, there must be something in one... . This, 
of course, is vanity. It is modesty too. 


Quida’s ambrosial heroes—first in work (without 
working) and in games (without training), first in 
intelligence and in the masculine beauty of 
moustaches, swift to outstrip Achilles and strong 
to cross-buttock bulls—these are the fulfilments of 
the frustrated desires of the young man; and very 
nice, and very natural, too. The young man, 


being young, is not content to see himself as the 
ordinary hero, dowered merely with clean limbs, 


or a frank smile, or ‘‘ a plain face redeemed by fine 
eyes.”” 


He must be a better poet than Shake- 
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e, and break the record for the hundred yards. 
He wants to be all—which is vanity; and. he 
knows he is very little—which js modesty. Between 
the springs of the two there is no difference, But 
there is a difference in the way they are displayed. 

Everybody has what we have learnt to call an 
inferiority complex. Comfortable phrase, which 
confounds in one excuse the gaffe and the guffaw, 
and sheds an equal light on them that shrink and 
them that bounce and bray! Both manifestations 
are affectations. What matter? A virtue assumed 
is a virtue minted for social currency; and 
decorum is pleasant, though it be but the flower 
of pride. Only—we should not carry retirement 
to excess; for then it becomes its own opposite. 
To pretend that one is nothing—! That will not 
do: it does not convince. Crabb Robinson may 
have said it honestly, for Crabb Robinson was a 
very extraordinary man. But, since others could 
not say it honestly, let them not say it at all. 

We air compassionate theories for the com- 
plexes and complexities of youth. We feign that 
the problem alters as the years shepherd us 
towards the hospitable norm of death. ifferenti- 
ation loses its sharpest edge. So long as 
somebody wins the hundred yards, or writes 
‘Othello,’ it may as well be one as another, of 
all that will so soon be nothing—in a sense remote 
from Crabb Robinson’s. 

We feign it to be so. But is it? Is not the 


modesty of age just as vain as the modesty of | 


youth—an affectation of not competing, born from 
the no-longer-escapable knowledge that it is 
foolish and useless to compete? Who, however 
old, would refuse the gifts of the gods, if he could 
have them for the asking? Who would not 
clutch them—yes, and hug them, as though they 
were due to his own private merit ? 

Vanity of our various vanities! Why don’t we 
make a clean cut, and eschew egoism by eschewing 
the ego? Some day, we must try it together :- for 
each of us is clearly too modest to begin. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{ The Editor of the SaturpaY Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE LAW AND THE PRESS 


SIR,—Allow me to congratulate your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Colin Hurry, for his letter in last week’s 
SatuRDay, and you, Sir, for your leading article on 
the same subject. Both are most timely, and pub- 
licity for incidents such as those to which reference 
is made—and they are increasingly common—is most 
welcome. 

I am, etc., 

PRAETOR 

United University Club, 
Pall Mall East, S.W.1 


SIR,—The remarks in your leading article on the 
telations between the Law and the Press are very 
much to the point. The Bench is entitled to the 
greatest respect, but the Press has its responsibilities ; 
and were it to lapse into timid silence about the 


peculiarities exhibited by certain Judges in dealing 
with certain classes of cases, the administration of 


| justice would suffer. 


_ Some Judges claim and exercise the right of criticiz- 
ing juries very sharply on occasion. Now a jury is 


_ representative of the general public. May not the 


Press, which speaks for the public, retort on the 
Judge if it disagrees with his strictures? 

Again, though no one doubts the earnest desire of 
our judiciary to be perfectly impartial, Judges are but 
human, and some of them, like the rest of us, though 
very probably not in the same degree, are liable to 


. unconscious bias in matters involving some cherished 


principle. No one with experience of the Courts will 
assert that this results in positive miscarriage of 
justice, but it is sometimes perceptible to litigants 
in the demeanour and obiter dicta of certain Judges, 
and there is thus aroused in them a suspicion which 
is lowering to the deservedly lofty reputation of the 
judiciary. Press comment honestly directed towards 
the checking of such exhibitions of personal feeling 
should not be regarded as contempt of court, unless 
it is unseemly in expression. In a recent case, weight 
was very properly given to the excellent antecedents 
of the editor and his paper. Border-line comments 
by a writer of known irresponsibility in a paper guilty 
of past scurrility are to be denied the benefit of the 
doubt, but it should readily be accorded to a reputable 
writer in a reputable paper. 
I am, etc., 
ArtHuR V. JoNES 
Hampstead 


SIR,—Your leading article of last week raises 
questions of profound importance, not only to all 
journalists, but to every citizen. Respect for Courts 
of Law must, indeed, be maintained, but it is deeply 
ingrained in the British, and whatever an unbalanced 
individual here and there may do or say under a sense 
of grievance, no responsibly-conducted paper would 
criticize the Bench except on what seemed to it ample 
ground and out of concern for the public interest. 
As a journalist with more than a quarter of a century’s 
experience, I submit that there is no real risk of the 
Press becoming addicted to unfairness or insolence 
towards the Bench, but that there is a very real risk 
of certain Judges, high-minded but, after all, not in- 
fallible, becoming hardened in their habits for lack of 
Press criticism. It seems to be accepted that a Judge 
may scold a jury. May not a paper support or chal- 
lenge the propriety of that course on occasion? And 
as regards Judges, is it not true that, like all other 
human beings, they may have convictions on par- 
ticular subjects, making it very difficult, in spite of 
the most honest endeavour, to be thoroughly cool in 
dealing with those subjects. Why, then, may not a 
paper call attention to one Judge’s extreme austerity 
when dealing with, say, sexual morality, or another’s 
leniency in dealing with, say, violent assaults? Sug- 
gestions of deliberate partiality are, of course, in- 
tolerable. But honest comment on a judge’s uncon- 
scious leanings, even if mistaken, should surely be 
tolerated. 

I am, etc., 
P. 


THE CAVELL FILM 


SIR,—May I suggest that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has really not committed such an act of ‘* Jedburgh 
justice ’’ as that which Mr. Bohun Lynch imputes to 
him? As Foreign Secretary, he might well express 
his strong disapproval of the film, as a matter of 
international comity, without having seen it; and such 
disapproval would be amply justified if he felt that of 
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necessity the whole subject must be very painful to 
the German people, quite irrespective of its artistic 
merit, or strict adherence to truth. More than two 
thousand years ago the Athenians inflicted a substan- 
tial fine upon one of their greatest dramatists who 
had written and produced a very fine play, the 
‘ Perse,’ which may still be read. No fault was 
found with the acting, or with the play itself, on 
artistic grounds; but the historic episodes with which 
it dealt were thought to be associated with such poig- 
nant memories as made them quite unfit for presenta- 
tion on the stage. 

Perhaps it will be said that, judged by modern 
standards, these men of Athens were not only ‘‘ too 
superstitious,’’ but too sensitive as well. 

I am, etc., 
WALTER CRICK 

Sussex Club, Eastbourne 


DOCTOR JOHNSON 


SIR,—This protest against the iconoclasm of the 
remarkable young man, Gerald Gould, as he appears 
in the SarurDAY Review of January 14, comes all the 
way from America, and tardily; but I hope you will 
give it space. I think I am Mr. Gould’s junior and 
in a position to be one among the very silent 
for whom he speaks. A little lightness in deal- 
ing with celebrities and with the makers of 
celebrities is pleasant enough in any _ century, 
provided it is sharp, true, and well-expressed light- 
ness. Mr. Gould hopes his is so. Curiosity as to 
the soundness of a reputation is laudable enough in 
us. Mr. Gould certainly would wish to be curious. 
Yet his few words on the reputation and character 
of Dr. Johnson, with their lightness and April judg- 
ment, are the most ugly I have seen by a contem- 
porary. I am a lover of Dr. Johnson as he is 
presented by James Boswell; a lover, too, of James 
Boswell; but above all am I devoted to Dr. Johnson’s 
lucid and human word as it appears in his own 
writings, in ‘ Rasselas,’ the ‘ English Poets,’ the 
Prefaces, and in the body of the Biography. I am 
devoted to his devotion, to his fair-mindedness, to 
his industry, to his courage, to his more-frequent- 
than-in-others clear-sightedness. And it is not James 
Boswell, but Samuel Johnson directly, who has made 
me thus sentimental, and intolerant of the self- 
sufficiency of our Gerald Goulds. 

I am, etc., 
WALTER LEUBA 

950 N. Lincoln Avenue, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


‘“* HERE ARE TWELVE ROSES ”’ 


SIR,—I hesitate to ask why H. P. Dixon, in your 
issue of February 11, was given a prize for his 
sonnet (‘‘ Here are twelve roses. Let me count 
them over,’’) because by such a question I may 
simply show my ignorance. Perhaps these trunca- 
tions are a new form, and I merely do not happen to 
have heard of them. But was it not surprising in 
Mr. Wolfe, that sensitive poet, that he should not 
mind in this sonnet the-rhyme of maid with made, 
two whys in two succeeding lines, two buts, each 
beginning a sentence very near together, the fifth 
line refusing utterly to scan, and in the third line of 
the sextet the word at its end not being given a 
rhyme at all, but left, like some poor virgin, 
miserably mateless? 

These things make uncomfortable reading, and 
that they should have been given a prize really fills 
me with astonishment. I was not a competitor, so 
am not writing from base motives. 

I am, etc., 


ELIZABETH RUSSELL 
L’Enchantement, Mougins pres Cannes, 
France, A.M. 
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THE THEATRE 


CAPTIVI, OR THE PRESENT 
OF THE PLAYERS 


By Ivor Brown 


Young Woodley. By John Van Druten. Arts Theatre Club, 
Judith of Israel. By E. Baruch. Strand Theatre. 


HEN I attended ‘ Young Woodley’ tep 
W days ago I was, in the opinion of the Lorg 

Chamberlain, assisting at a moral debauch 
under shelter of private walls. Then his lordship 
shamed, I hope, by the vigorous protests of my own 
profession, consented to see the abominable thing, 
And, lo, what had been defiling pitch in typescript 
became tolerable in three dimensions. His lordshj 
relented. The debauch is not a debauch. What 
has been a private iniquity is now translated to the 
honourable ranks of public entertainment. ‘ Y 
Woodley ’ has been dismissed with only a temporary 
stain on his character. His play is now among the 
elect, certified to be as pure as ‘ Sauce for the 
Gander’ and ‘ Up in Mabel’s Room.’ -Mr. Basil 
Dean, Mr. Van Druten, and the players are no longer 
engaged, it seems, in corrupting the public morals, 
libelling the public schools, and sapping the founda. 
tions of the Empire. 

The truth about ‘ Young Woodley’ is that it is 
a gentle and rather beautiful understatement of the 
facts about the barrack life to which the more pros- 
perous English commit their sons when puberty is 
reached. The facts about that life are common know. 
ledge and they have been frequently related in novels, 
Mr. Van Druten has carefully avoided the essential 
ugliness of the position and has made not even. a 
whispering reference to the morbid alternations of 
sentimentality and savagery which quite often occur 
when boys of eighteen are given disciplinary powers 
over the children with whom they are pent up. What 
we do see is the distress of a shy, reticent, delicately- 
minded boy of eighteen in whom the life-force is 
stirring. His more callous companions find relief in 
a sniggering pretence of worldly wisdom; for 
Woodley there are Shelley and Swinburne. The 
house-master’s wife, far younger than her husband 
and disillusioned with marriage, takes him up, lets 
him read his verses over her tea-cups, and slips into 
a nervous little flirtation. They are discovered and 
as a result of the petty scandal the wretched boy 
becomes tortured to the verge of a break-down and 
has to leave the school. That is all. The piece was 
produced with the utmost delicacy by Mr. Dean, and 
Mr. Frank Lawton acted the part of Woodley with 
such a perfect realization of the agonies and aspira- 
tions of calf-love that the boy’s distress seemed 
raised to the level of poetic tragedy. 

I have not heard that the Lord Chamberlain ever 
hesitated to sanction ‘ Judith of Israel.’ Yet this is 
full-fleshed barbarism indeed. The Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha do at least give to their more re- 
volting incidents a drapery of verbal beauty owing 
to the happy accident that they were translated when 
the English language was at the top of its form. Mr. 
Baruch both amplifies the horrors of the scripture 
and strips those horrors of their noble language. The 
cause of Israel and the God of Israel prompt Judith 
to commit a murder by craft. In this play we find 
Judith falling in love with her victim before she 
dutifully decapitates him and crushes her own more 
decent instinct. This touch of ‘ theatre ’’ gives the 
dramatist a big central act. : 

He cannot reproduce the splendour of Biblical 
language, but Miss Werge Thomas’s .stage decora- 
tions are some compensation. Furthermore, Miss Sybil 
Thorndike can veil the blend of seduction, scalping 
and sanctimonious savagery with a certain Jargeness 
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of tragic style. Those who enjoyed Grand Guignol 
may appreciate the spectacle of the severed head of 
the enemy sheikh and the general display of human 
bestiality. But if we are to consider Judith as the 
hand-maiden of God as well as the patriot maiden of 
his Chosen People, the theological complications are 
staggering and I cannot understand why the faithful 
should care to have so repulsive a saga re-sung. Once 
more we are faced with the curiosities of the censor- 
ship. You may stage a thousand plays about clandes- 
tine adultery treated as a joke; you could not, until 
last week, dramatize the tragically innocent sufferings 
of a decent boy who is trembling on the verge of his 
first kiss. You may not put Christ upon the stage 
and reveal divine goodness, but you can lift a crime- 
story from the Apocrypha and throw such a light on 
the dispensations of Jehovah as should have a shat- 
tering effect on the opinions of anybody who stops 
to think about the origins of the Christian faith. 
Remember Mr. Shaw’s description of what happened 
when ‘ Blanco Posnet ’ was submitted to the Censor 
for the second time in 1909: 


He licensed the play, but endorsed on his licence the con- 
dition that all the passages which implicated God in the history 
of Blanco Posnet must be omitted in representation. All the 
profligacy, the prostitution, the violence, the drinking-bar 
humour into which the light shines in the play are licensed, 
but the light itself is extinguished. I need hardly say that I 
have not availed myself of this licence, and do not intend to. 
There is enough licensed darkness in our theatres to-day with- 
out my adding to it. 

Ultimately Mr. Shaw won. 

So long as the theatre is tied to the Censorship, so 
long, inevitably, will there be a chaos of conflicting 
and humiliating decisions. A censorship of taste is 
logically thinkable, but impossible in practice. A 
censorship of morals is possible, as we know, in prac- 
tice, but preposterous in logic because, as Mr. Shaw 
has pointed out, every moral reformer is an immoralist 
in the eyes of somebody else. All that the Censorship 
can do is to give the authority of the King’s House- 
hold to the current brand of social custom as approved 
by the Lord Chamberlain, and to ruin any dramatist 
who insists on thinking differently. Thus the dignity 
and importance of the theatre are officially destroyed 
and the serious dramatist has to hobble along thirty 
years behind the novelist and pamphleteer. Some- 
times plays are licensed a generation late, i.e., when 
their unusual doctrine has become a commonplace 
and they have lost their intellectual novelty and ethical 
value. When ‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ was a 
period curio, it received a licence. 


The Censorship is demonstrably an insult to the art 
of the theatre, and to all who practise that art. It is 
favoured by many managers because St. James’s 
Palace is their insurance-office. Once a play has been 
licensed the company playing it’ is comparatively safe 
from the molestation of prurient town-councillors and 
uplifters of all kinds. That utilitarian argument for 
the Censorship becomes continually stronger in this 
country because of the increasing itch for interference 
and of the passion for persecution. Better, say the 
managers, one national Dora than a host of local harri- 
dans of the same name and even fiercer intolerance 
and stupidity. If one needs evidence that their fears 
are just, one need only turn to the city of Manchester, 
where the licensing justices have just decided that it 
is immoral to dance after eleven o’clock at night. 
Dancing-halls must now close at that hour, unless they 
can wheedle an occasional ‘‘ concession ’’ of another 
hour. In the provinces the theatres are frequently 
closed during the middle of the summer. One theatre- 
owner in Manchester thought that he could keep his 
open if he offered twice-nightly shows. His experi- 
ment would obviously benefit the acting profession, 
but when he supplicated an alteration of his licence 
to permit twice-nightly performances, his request was 
refused. Apparently there was something immoral in 
the plan. Now, if there were no National Censorship, 


and all plays had to be passed on moral grounds by 
the licensing justices in the various cities, the proba- 
bility is that no play would ever be acted in many of 
them, certainly no play with an idea in it since the 
authorities would never understand it and humanity 
habitually persecutes that which is beyond its 
intelligence. 

Wherever we look in this country, we find the 
theatre in chains. Even the most righteous town- 
councillor wilt now hardly demand the suppression of 
public libraries, museums, art-galleries, and schools; 
he will actually vote subventions in their aid. In some 
places even such devilry as music has public support. 
But the English nation is not content to refuse that 
public recognition which is gladly given to the theatre 
in civilized countries; it proceeds to snub and perse- 
cute the theatre to the top of its bent. The printed 
play, being a book, is free of Censor’s licence and 
Chancellor’s tax; the acted play is first censored at 
the author's expense; if it is passed and performed 
it is then taxed as though it were a prize-fight. The 
owner of a theatre is at the mercy of licensing justices 
who regard him as a public danger and of the private 
busybodies who regard all art as sin. Can we blame 
him if he looks to the Censor as a shield and can we 
blame the Censor if he makes blunders in the execu- 
tion of his impossible task? We cannot, nor can we 
pretend that the drama in this country is anything 
but a gaol-bird whose astonishing power to survive 
poverty and persecution is the only spring of hope in 
a wilderness of stupidity. 


MUSIC 


A BRITISH WORTHY 


EMBERS of Cambridge University with the 
M assistance of local residents have once more 

performed a singular service to the art of 
music by their production last week of ‘ King Arthur, 
or The British Worthy, a Dramatick Opera,’ by John 
Dryden and Henry’ Purcell. It was a courageous thing 
to do, for a preliminary glance at Dryden’s text made 
one astonished that a poet of reputation could have 
written such things as the bald imitation of Henry V’s 
St. Crispin speech, which would barely do credit to 
a schoolboy composing his first heroic drama, and 
wonder how this and many other things could pos- 
sibly be spoken unblushingly and without mockery 
upon such a stage and before such an audience. Yet, 
although Dryden’s Arthur serves to show the greater 
oratory of Henry and his Philidel the more lovely 
magic of Ariel, there is some fine poetry embedded in 
his heroics, and his drama, dead as anything could 
be in the reading, came surprisingly to life upon the 
stage. Even if one was inclined to dub the thing 
a ‘Grand Patriotic Pantomime” rather than a 
‘* Dramatick Opera,’’ one came away far more 
impressed than could have been anticipated by Dry- 
den’s skill. It must not be forgotten that the poet 
was not taking himself seriously in the com- 
position of this spectacular piece. He confesses, more- 
over, to having stepped aside for the composer’s 
benefit and, in providing, opportunities for music, he 
served his collaborator well and generously. 

This impression of the drama would hardly have been 
made, had not the chief actors possessed a skill un- 
usual in amateurs. Some of the minor characters 
showed how dreadful the whole might have been, had 
all the acting been upon that lower level. First among 
the protagonists must be mentioned the Osmond of 
Mr. Donald Beves, for he carried off a seemingly 
impossible part triumphantly. This wicked magician 
might have been burlesqued out of hand by a lesser 
artist. But Mr. Beves managed to make his fustian 


villainy almost convincing, and, when that was impos- 
sible, he turned criticism’s edge with the richness of 
his unemphatic humour. The false pathos of Emmeline 
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—what a name for an heroic lady !—rang nearly true, 
so skilfully did Miss Kathleen fford handle it. She 
looked the tragic queen, too, simulating blindness so 
well that her miraculous cure seemed really to give 
her blank eyes their sight, albeit she had the air not 
of the Bracegirdle, but of an actress of the late 
eighteenth century—one who might have been painted 
in these attitudes by Romney. As Arthur, Mr. Ian 
Parsons moved with grace and dignity, and spoke 
his lines with a real feeling for any poetry that was 
in them. 

It is inevitable that in discussing ‘ King Arthur’ 
the commentary should fall into three parts, con- 
cerned respectively with the drama, the music and 
the spectacle. For the three elements are not 
blended together into a completely unified work, 
although the last two are more or less coincident. 
The characters of the drama—Arthur, Emmeline 
Merlin, Oswald and Osmond—do not sing. They are 
actors and have their musical counterparts in the 
opposing spirits, Philidel and Grimbald. Although it 
may seem, at first sight, ‘that this would lead to an 
impossible disjointedness in the work as a whole, 
especially im view of the fact that most of the musical 
scenes are fanciful shows having no direct bearing 
upon the drama, it was quite remarkable how, in 
the event, the music took up the dramatic situation 
and carried it to a climax. Indeed, the convention 
adopted by Dryden and Purcell is an admirable one, 
and well suited to the English genius, which has 
always refused to accept whole-heartedly the other 
convention whereby all the characters express them- 
selves in music or to its accompaniment. It is odd 
that we, who find nothing unnatural in an actor say- 
ing ‘‘O that this too, too solid flesh would melt !’’ 
instead of ‘‘ I wish I were dead,” cannot take the step 
further and permit him to sing its equivalent in lyric 
verse. But, since we have, as a people, this appar- 
ently ineradicable objection to opera, as it is under- 
stood in Italy and in Germany, it is well that the fact 
should be faced. There is no objection, however, in 
our minds to fairies, ghosts, witches, demons and 
other supernatural persons expressing themselves in 
music. For since they are not human, may they not 
very well use other modes of communication? And is 
not the very fact of their singing instead of speaking 
a practical demonstration of their non-humanity ? 

Processions, too, and religious rituals and scenes of 
apotheosis naturally call for music to heighten their 
effect and to regulate the movements of the actors. 
The more one examines this convention, the better 
it appears to suit our needs, and it is remarkable that 
the few English musical stage-works which have 
gained and retained a wide popularity have con- 
formed to it in some degree. The unfortunate thing 
for the development of Opera in England is that 
Purcell died so young and that there was no one 
powerful enough to take up the convention where he 
left it and to develop it into a vigorous form that 
could have withstood the rivalry of the Italian fashion 
which came in with Handel fifteen years after his 
death. 

The musical performance of ‘ King Arthur’ was, 
like that of the drama, excellent at its best. Miss 
Margaret Field-Hyde sang with great charm as 
Philidel and Cupid, mingling sophistication with entire 
innocence in a way that belied her actual inexperience. 
Her opposite number, Mr. Cyril Franklin, was suit- 
ably grim and gruff, while Mr. Oswald Whitmee sang 
two of the songs with a clear diction and a most 
pleasing, although small, voice. One expected better 
things of two choir-boys from a college chapel than 
the singing of the duet in the pastoral scene, and 
Venus did not do justice to ‘ Fairest Isle,’ well though 
she looked. Dr. Rootham, who conducted, was too 
averse from allowing either singers or orchestra any 
head. He may have felt that he could not afford to 
run the risk of giving them a little rein, but the result 
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was that the rhythms were unpliant and that there 
was no subtlety or nuance. Sometimes the “ 
formers took matters into their own hands, not always 
with happy results. Mention must be made of Pro 
fessor Dent’s harpsichord parts, an elaborate piece of 
embroidery, very brilliantly executed by Mr. Bernhard 
Ord. 

The spectacular side of the production was a com. 
plete success. Indeed, this alone made it the most dis. 
tinguished amateur stage-performance I have seep, 
On a larger stage it would have been worthy of any 
theatre. The producer and designer faced their problems 
boldly and shirked none that could be solved. If they did 
not give us Merlin “‘ on a chariot drawn by dragons,” 
they showed us St. George accompanied by Honour 
descending upon a cloud in a ‘‘ machine,’’ and the 
very absence of any pretence that the cloud was not 
lowered by stout golden ropes made it the more 
effective, and the suspended glory crowned a magni- 
ficent tableau of Britain’s greatness. But I think that 
of all the scenes the battle was the best. The skilfy 
handling of the large crowd upon the stage was the 
least part of it. For the slow and conventional 
gestures of fighting to the accompaniment of music 
were very beautiful and far more effective than any 
realistic mélée could have been. In Mr. Dennis 
Arundell and Mr. Humphrey Jennings, Cambridge 
possesses a scholarly producer anda designer of 
scenery with more than ordinary talent. It may be 
added that the first-named of these has, in addition, 
edited Dryden’s text, to which he has written an able 
introduction, and has written a monograph on 
Purcell, which gives all the essential facts of his life 
and then studies his wide range of musical output 
in detail. 

H. 


ART 
MR. SICKERT AND SOME OTHERS 


By J. B. Manson 


Sickert Paintings. Savile Galleries, 7 Stratford Place, W.1. 
M. Pierre Bonnard. Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street, W.1. 
Paul Gauguin, D. Bomberg, Leon de Smet. Leicester Galleries, 


Leicester Square. 

Paintings by Elliott Seabrooke. Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent 

Street, W.1. 

Paintings by John D. Fergusson. Lefévre Galleries, la King 

Street, St. James’s. 

T happens that there are at the moment some exhi- 
vison of exceptional interest. One at least 

has permanent quality. Mr. Sickert is our best 
old master: an old master who is always new. His 
work has endured quietly, steadily, persistently, with 
the indifference of great art. And now, too, it is 
accepted, there is no noise in the triumph. There is 
in fact no difference. As a distinguished judge said 
only the other day, ‘‘ Truth is quiet.’ At the Savile 
Gallery his work of different periods is displayed very 
handsomely and very convincingly. Happily, too, 
these pictures are mostly oils, for Sickert’s special 
quality displays itself inimitably in oil. His draw- 
ings, personal in feeling as they are, and so often 
the genesis of the oil-painting, have been sometimes 
imitated with a superficial resemblance which might 
deceive the laxly observant, but never his oils. Then 
he leaves everyone behind and is triumphantly 
elusive and varied, and yet the essential Sickert is in 
it all—the connoisseur of life, not to be pinned down 
and classified but to be enjoyed. 

Mr. Sickert has the rarest of all gifts—the gift of 
seeing things truthfully. He delights in essential 
character which is the nature of things. He does 
not approach life armed with an apology, ready to 
soften facts down that he may present them in 4 
genteel guise to his patrons. ‘‘ Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty” might be his motto. To see 
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things as they are and to paint them as you | 
see them, particularly if you find your material in 
those aspects of life where human emotion and 
manners are mostly spontaneous and natural, is to 
earn for yourself the title of cynic. But his work is 
informed with sympathy, which enables him to enter 
into the life of his subjects. There is not one of his 

ictures but reveals the mystery that is in realism. 

Nothing could be more sympathetic than the head of 
the old Italian woman painted many years ago. (I 
confess the titles elude me although the pictures 
themselves live on vividly in my memory—and the 
titles are worth remembering too, for they are in- 
variably witty, amusing and descriptive.) The tender 
feeling and a solemn touch in this picture are a 
contrast to the vivacious handling of the ‘ Blackbird 
of Paradise ’ of a rather later date. 

His technique varies with his subjects, but it is 
always witty and appropriate. It is sensitively 
responsive to his intuition and, above other things, 
he is a master of tone. The integrity of his tone 
produces colour even though he seldom uses what is 
called pure colour. Or is it a subtle harmony of 
tones that has the effect of fine colour? 

The little painting of ‘ Old Heffel ’ offers a delight- 
ful study of his technique at its most fascinating. 
First the sensitive feeling for general tones all over 
the picture, keeping always the sense of the whole 
and the relationship of the parts to one another under 
strict surveillance; then the separation of the smaller 
and most significant tones which give vitality and 
light; and the final emphasis of a line or a higher 
note of colour, which gives the vibrating touch and 
makes the whole sing or sparkle. Or take one of his 
personal landscapes, ‘ The Home of Berthe Morisot’s 
Niece '—a masterly example of the realization of subtle 
effect by the utmost economy of means—what a 
power of expression there is in the intimate truth of 
its few tones! It rivals Matisse on his own ground. 
It is Matisse with, for once, a heart bigger than his 
theory. One leaves Mr. Sickert with reluctance but not 
without thanks, which ought to include Mr. Wilson, 
of the Savile Gallery, for keeping the wayward 
painter up to exhibition pitch. 

There are things of beauty to be seen elsewhere, 
at the Independent Gallery, for instance, where M. 
Pierre Bonnard fills a room with the light of his 
sunny landscapes. His is a lyrical talent. His 
melodic pictures sparkle with colour. Both M. 
Bonnard and Mr. Sickert are relations of Whistler, 
but the former has learnt something from the French 
Impressionists. His response to nature is entirely 
through colour, to which he is super-sensitive. He 
is much less penetrating than Mr. Sickert. He has 
a soul more soon made glad; more easily impressed. 
His work is joyous and happy, but he is attracted 
more by colour harmonies than by essential character. 
The large picture ‘ Paysage, Vernon’ is a master- 
piece. The painting of the sky is a wonderful 
achievement, and ranks with the work of acknow- 
ledged masters of atmospheric effect. There is 
another colourist at the Leicester Galleries, M. Léon 
de Smet comes to London about once a year to 
brighten it and to make Englishmen uncomfortable 
with the brilliance of his colour. They are doubtful 
of it, but they return to have another look. Is there 
not almost an impropriety in such colour? M. De 
Smet is very different from M. Bonnard. He does 
not delve into nature in order to reveal the subtle 
poetry of her more elusive moods. He delights in the 
method for its own sake. He revels in the quality 
of colour he can produce, and indeed it is astonish- 
ingly vivid and possibly unrivalled, except, perhaps, 
by his compatriot M. Marcel Jeffreys. 

At the same Gallery, Mr. David Bomberg makes 
triumphant amends for his earlier flirtations with 
cubism, which he deserted—-a clear breach of 
Promise—before that activity became bankrupt as a 
means of art expression. Now, in these years of 


discretion, he has become very normal indeed, a 
combination of normalities, of Sargent, Sir John 
Lavery and Mr. Kennington, with something gathered 
from each. He is stunning in certain tours-de-force, 
such as the ‘ Holy City,’ but in other simple 
spontaneous figures he seems to reveal a natural style 
which is perhaps nearer to the painter’s heart. I do 
not think Mr. Bomberg was ever much of a success 
as a “* fauve.’’ It was a pose taken up by many of 
the younger school a few years ago. 

There is something of the real thing in that strange 
personality, M. Paul Gauguin—the exhibition of whose 
prints (woodcuts and lithographs) at the Leicester 
Gallery has a strange attraction. His woodcuts are 
particularly fascinating. He had the sense of the 
limitations of his material which distinguishes the 
artist. To him it was a sympathetic medium and he 
got the rare essential quality out of it, the like of 
which he seldom achieved in his oil paintings. He 
appears to have had an insight into the Tahitian mind, 
in some curious way, and he expresses the primitive 
mentality and beliefs in many remarkable works. 

Mr. Elliot Seabrooke, at the Goupil Gallery, seems 
to me to be choked by his admiration for Cézanne. 
His painting is thick and his meaning often obscure. 
Even his subjects recall Cézanne, and to challenge 
that master on his own very personal ground is 
surely unexampled temerity. His exhibition has had 
a distinct success, and I should like to be able to join 
in the chorus of praise, for Mr. Seabrooke has con- 
siderable ability. Instead, I look forward to his 
emancipation. 

The exploitation of a definite convention in painting 
may save a lot of trouble, but it reveals rather than 
covers a multitude of sins. So far as I know, Mr. J. 
D. Fergusson’s convention is his own invention, but 
seen in many repetitions, as it is at the Lefévre 
Gallery, it is wearisome, for it seems to have no 
relationship either to his vision or to life. 


COMPETITIONS—104 


Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. Mr. Belloc recently confessed in these columns 
that he had never really read Pepys. We offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for the likeliest and wittiest suggestions 
for similar confessions (supposing they could be 
extracted) by the following: Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Dean Inge, Mr. Shaw. Only one work, 
or one author, should be mentioned in each case. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an attempt to 
complete Macaulay’s unfinished ballad of the Armada, 
in not more than twenty lines. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 104a, 
or LITERARY 104s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, March 5, 1928. The results will be 
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announced in the issue of the Saturpay Review for 
March 10. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competition can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 102 
Set By E.LIzaBETH BIBESCO 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list of six 
original superstitions. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rendering of ‘ O 
Mistress Mine’ in the manner of Ella Wheeler 
Willcox. 


We have received the following report from Princess 
Antoine Bibesco, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
her recommendations. 


REPORT FROM 
THE PRINCESS ANTOINE BIBESCO 


102A. The answers to this competition were 
distinguished by a devastating and entirely uncalled- 
for devotion to logic. Most of the superstitions were 
merely the admonitory summings-up of rational 
experience and therefore lacked completely that touch 
of inspired inconsequence which alone creates a 
superstition. There were many laboured attempts 
at irony. There were also some extremely elaborate 
precautions against disaster. Neither a first nor a 
second prize will be awarded. 

102B. Though there were many brilliant entries 
to this competition there was a lack of that 
anecdotal touch which I myself particularly prize 
in Mrs. Willcox. Adjectives like husband-wise were 
conspicuously absent, nor did I _ find that, 
approximate prose (‘‘ You have heard me speak of 
Plato, A thousand times no doubt. Well, I’ve dis- 
covered he didn’t know What he was talking about ’’) 
which distinguishes her best verse. Many of the 
competitors seemed to have confused Mrs. Willcox 
with Swinburne; others, again, had mistaken her for 
Kipling. 

The first prize goes to Evelyn M. Bowers. I 
particularly liked the last two lines of the second 
verse and the second line of the last verse. 

It is only with great reluctance and after much 
serious thought that I withhold a prize from Helen, 
whose contribution is printed below. In spite of 
the superb last verse there was a general effect of 
easy mastery of her material which Mrs. Willcox’s 
grapplings with philosophy rarely give. I also 
thought that line 4 of verse 3 attained too high 
an intellectual level. 


Where are your small feet straying, dear? 
Tarry, my darling, and you shall hear 

Your lover, who sings both low and high. 
For twain are the roads that men travel by, 
And one seeks the earth, and one the sky— 
Which shall we choose, dear, you and I? 


We have come to a place where our pathways meet, 
A place we have known in dreams, my sweet, 
Where the music plays and the lights are low, 

And the cup of Passion is brimming—so 

Take and drink it, before you go. 


For who can tell what the Fates may send? 
A rose-clad cot at the journey’s end, 

Or each of us wending a lonely way? 
When mirth is over, shall laughter stay? 
We only know that we love to-day. 


Of all the good words in the world, I trow, 
There were never better than—‘‘ Do it now.”’ 
The years are coming when I shall miss 
Youth’s flaming rose from your cheek, I wiss; 
So, sweetheart, give me your lips to kiss! 
HELEN 


Having been unable to choose between the ex 
of T. S. Lawson’s contribution and ‘“* Whither away 
my dear one?’’ I have decided to award two second 
prizes. I think that T. S. Lawson was unwise to 
choose the metre of ‘O mistress mine,’ as, th 
it has made his achievement more remarkable, jt jg 
not, I think, a form which Mrs. Willcox would ever 
have used. However, the last lines of each of his 
two verses could certainly not have been improved 
upon by the poetess herself. 

‘‘ Whither away, my dear one?” is very pure 
Ella, packed with those general ideas with which 
the poetess was so continually preoccupied. Of aj] 
the entries this is the one which most deeply 
plumbs the depths of her philosophy. With a most 
unnecessary modesty the author has left the poem 
unsigned. If he will send in either a name or a 
pseudonym it will be published in next week's 
Saturpay Review. And will he claim his prize? 


FIRST PRIZE 
Now’s THE TIME 


Where are you wandering, lady dear, 
When your loved one’s coming to you? 

For I’ve got a song to help us along 
Through the grey days and the blue. 


So go no farther on, my dear, 
Here is your journey’s end; 

And the man will halt who’s worth his salt, 
Where love lies round the bend. 


You must take your love when you find it, 
Don’t trust to the future alone. 

It’s to-day’s glad mirth that’s filling the earth, 
And to-morrow is all unknown. 


You will never get rich by waiting, 
And it’s irksome to delay, 
So when we meet, come kiss me, sweet, 
Youth only lasts a day. 
Evetyn M. Bowers 


SECOND PRIZE (I) 


O lover mine, whose absent haunting 
Wounds a heart forever wanting 
More and more and more of thee, 
Come on wings of sweetest rapture, 
Come again and swiftly capture 

All my honey, thou my bee. 


What is bliss?—Not bread and butter, 
What is bliss?—’Tis in the flutter 
Of thy wings about my bloom. 
Soon this passion-flower must wither : 
For our nuptial then speed hither— 
I the bride and thou the groom! 

T. S. Lawson 


SECOND PRIZE (II) 


Whither away, my dear one? 

Linger, and hear my song; 

For the sweetest goal of an errant soul 
Is the clasp of an arm that’s strong. 


Stay, and our joy stays with you; 
Fly, and you fly alone; 
Then give me a kiss, my fugitive miss, 
And take of my love for your own. 


Love is the gift of the present, 

Cherish it while you may; 

Old age and sorrow may parch to-morrow, 
Let youth drink deep of to-day. 
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MONG the minor critical good deeds of the 
Ase may be reckoned a notice, extend- 

ing to two columns, which it gave to the 
‘Collected Poems’ of Ernest Dowson in 1905. The 
moment was not very favourable. Ten years earlier, 
what was called decadence mattered a great deal. The 
work of Dowson and his friends might arouse disgust, 
even where its artistic merits were more or less per- 
ceived; it might arouse an excessive enthusiasm; but 
it was very much of the moment, and, though Dowson 
as a writer was the least intentionally provocative of 
the group, constituted a challenge. By 1905 it was all 
out of fashion. The degeneration of the Yellow Book 
after its first four numbers; the extinction of the far 
more significant Savoy; the downfall of Wilde; the 
death of Beardsley ; the bankruptcy of the most precious 
of the publishers, Smithers; the break-up of the 
partnership between Lane and Mathews, and the adop- 
tion by the former of a broader and more common- 
place policy: these and other happenings had virtu- 
ally ended the movement. And such of its origina- 
tors as survived were either beginning to show that 
they were more than decadents or were unheeded in 
the clamour to which Henley, Mr. Kipling and events 
in South Africa contributed. The ear of the public was 
given to lusty, emphatic Imperialist writers, not to 
those who sighed in cafés over symbolic absinthe or 
whispered in the confessional. 


* 
* 


Dowson, formally presented as a poet whose verses 
were worth collecting, might easily have been dis- 
missed as an exceptionally graceful poseur of a type 
happily extinct. The story of his life had been told, 
sometimes brutally, by the newspapers five years 
earlier, on the morrow of his death. Clearly, he had 
carried the cultivation of his own weaknesses, and of 
the weaknesses of the group, to the extreme; of a 
discredited group, he surely was the most discredit- 
able. But the Saturday Reviewer saw and firmly set 
down the truth that what with some members of the 
group had been pose, with Dowson was absolutely 
genuine. That preference, in life, for the sordid and, 
in literature, for the excessively refined; that attitude 
towards women; that impulse to take refuge from 
disorderly living in a Roman Catholicism which 
affected conduct no more than Verlaine’s religion : 
these things were natural with Dowson. His poems 
had been lived. He really was haunted by the per- 
sistent vision of a way of living depicted by Watteau 
and by the Verlaine of the ‘ Fétes Galantes,’ and 
in despair of experiencing it and of being able to 
tolerate ordinary life he really did find consolation in 
sharing the life of people, however deplorable, to 
whom the moment’s thirst or lust mattered vividly. 
He actually did adore what was most virginal in one 
young girl, and regarded all other women as instru- 
ments of an animal satisfaction. He truly valued the 
spiritual comfort of the Church, with all the sincerity 
with which Tantalus appreciated water. 


* 
* * 


Something, not all, of this was felt by my prede- 
cessor, as he weighed Dowson. That he judged ‘ Non 
Sum Qualis Eram Bonz Sub Regno Cynare’ to be 
Dowson’s finest poem is nothing very much to his 
honour; for only a very callous critic could fail to 
recognize the quality of energy attained there by this 
so languorous poet. That he did not pick out ‘ To 
One in Bedlam ’ as the one other piece in which there 
is something of the same imaginative power is against 


him. Also on the debit side must be put down absence 
of any allusion to perhaps the most characteristic thing 
ever written in verse by Dowson, ‘O Mors Quam 
Amara Est Memoria Tua Homini Pacem Habenti In 


. Suis.’ The shy evasiveness of that: piece, its actual 


subject revealed only in the title, the reluctant, sigh- 
ing music, make it very typical of what was best in 
his work, before he became at once too fatigued and 
too Swinburnian. 


Dowson’s small, secure place in our poetry has 
been fixed; was fixed once for all in the consummate 
Introduction to the ‘ Collected Poems.’ As a writer 
of prose he seems to me still undervalued. Those 
short stories of his, the very best of all still stupidly 
left unreprinted, are no doubt very slight, and in effect 
monotonous. As a writer of stories, Dowson could 
deal only with people whose hold on life is relaxing. 
Wistful aspiration, with but little effort at achieve- 
ment; deliberate withdrawal of the hand which has 
the prize within reach, lest with possession should 
come disillusion; ironical frustration: such are his 
themes. If he is to be compared with any writer of 
short stories it must, I think, be with Frederick 
Wedmore, and his range was narrower, his produc- 
tion smaller. But how choice is his gentle prose, 
how consummately successful he is in his limited 
endeavour ! 


* 


* * 


The determining thing with Dowson, as a man and 
as a writer, was his lack of intellect. Lacking that, 
he could find no way of escape in life, and in literature 
could handle no abstract question. He had no philo- 
sophy, no theories about art except purely technical 
theories, nothing that could have supported him as 
a writer when the impulses of his youth were spent. 
That is why he could never have developed. But that 
which was fatal to him made him the highly indivi- 
dual poet—individual for all his following of Verlaine 
at first and Swinburne later—that he was. It was just 
because he himself could not have matured that he had 
his exquisite feeling for the immature charm of girl- 
hood, for the beauty of ephemeral things. It was 
because he was conscious of inability to last that he 
could coax from his instrument of verse that delicate 
music which carries with it a kind of apology for 
breaking the silence at all when there is to be no con- 
tinuance. He is always saying to himself, as in one 
of his very finest poems, ‘‘ Give over playing, grave 
or gay!”’ 


* 
* * 


Set aside the Cynara poem, with perhaps two others, 
and we have poems which just exist, faint tremblings 
of the worn strings. Whatever substance there is in 
such nearly insubstantial things comes from the Latin 
element in them. It was not with a scholar’s pride 
like his friend Lionel Johnson’s that Dowson gave 
certain of his pieces Latin titles and his mistresses 
classical names; it was absolutely natural for him to 
go to Horace and Tibullus and Propertius, for he 
too had their satisfaction with a few melancholy 
commonplaces, and an Ausonian desire to repeat 
endlessly, ‘‘ Collige rosas dum flos novus et nova 
pubes!’’ He was thus really far more Latin than 
Lionel Johnson, who, though we need not take very 
seriously the deliberately cultivated Celtic element in 
his work, had not Dowson’s sense of the adequacy of 
such limited material. The oddest point of resemblance 
between them was their adoration of the letter ‘‘ v ”’ 
and the adjective ‘‘ vesperal.’’ 


STET. 
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REVIEWS 
LECTURES 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


A Lecture on Lectures. By Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 2s. 6d. Tragedy. By F. L. Lucas. 
Studies in Shakespeare. By Allardyce 
Nicoll. The Development of English 
Biography. By Harold Nicolson. 3s. 6d. 
each. ‘ Hogarth Lectures on Literature.’ 
Hogarth Press, 


N its manner of coming before the public, this new 

and it:teresting series behaves just a little strangely. 
The first volume, described as being ‘‘ introductory ”’ 
to it, contains a defence, however vague and half- 
hearted, of the oral delivery of lectures. One of the 
others, Mr. Nicoll’s, has apparently been so delivered. 
Another, Mr. Nicolson’s, is at any rate written deliber- 
ately in the tone proper to a lecture, though it does 
not appear that it has ever been used for the purpose. 
Mr. Lucas affords us neither external nor internal 
evidence. The explanation offered by the publishers 
is worded (I cannot but think unintentionally) in a 
rather sinister way. ‘‘ This series,’’ it begins, ‘‘ is 
designed to help both students and teachers of litera- 
ture.’’ Now what would the evil-minded person be 
most likely to deduce from this? Surely, that the lec- 
tures which Mr. Nicolson has so carefully composed 
in lecture-form are meant to be repeated in the darker 
districts of England by unscrupulous teachers to 
students who are so unfortunate as never to have 
heard of the Hogarth Press. I do not, let me hasten 
to say, put this theory forward with any great degree 
of seriousness. But it does illustrate a certain woolli- 
ness of mind which seems to have attended the whole 
conception of the series. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s introductory volume 
appears to me to have nothing to do with it at all. If 
he had said, as he well might have done, that a teacher 
preparing to impart knowledge orally adopted instinc- 
tively a certain tone which is sometimes afterwards 
advantageously apparent in print, the relevance of 
his discourse would have been obvious. But his osten- 
sible argument is that the lecture, in the literal sense, 
is still a valuable form of teaching and it is hard to 
see what connexion this has with a series of printed 
books. I use the word ‘“‘ ostensible,’’ because he 
spends most of his few pages in pleading for fewer lec- 
tures on the ground that, when they are not wasting 
the time of the student, they waste that of the lecturer. 
The nearest to a defence that I can extract from a 
pleasantly readable disquisition is the statement that, 
with teachers of a certain force of personality, their 
physical presence makes a difference to those whom 
they seek to teach. And it is not easy to accept this, 
however strongly one may agree with it, as a momen- 
tous contribution to the theory of pedagogics. Sir 
Arthur is himself a lecturer whose delivery does some- 
thing to persuade his audience to apprehend what he 
is saying. Moreover, when one is familiar with his 
manner of lecturing, one can, I think, read a lecture by 
him, which one has not heard, with more profit for 
the familiarity. But of how many can one say this? 
For all his arguments, I agree with those who hold 
that, save in exceptional cases, the lecture is an out- 
moded method of instruction, dating from the ages 
when books were scarce and prohibitively expensive. 
It may be true, as I was recently informed, that the 
library of the modern undergraduate is deplorably 
scanty in spite of his opportunities, but this is due to 
the medieval policy of accustoming him to rely on 
receiving instruction by word of mouth instead of 
through his own power of reading. 

The ‘ Hogarth Lectures on Literature’ must then 
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be judged, not in the category in which they ask for 
judgment, but simply as yet another series in which 
instruction is conveyed more palatably than by the old. 
fashioned text-book. As such they are deserving of 
high praise. The subjects are well chosen, the 
writers are well suited to their subjects. 

Of these first volumes, the most interesting is neces. 
sarily, by virtue of its topic, Mr. Nicolson’s op 
biography. It is only quite recently that we have 
begun to think of biography as a literary form worth 
discussing rather than as something from which we 
were bound to suffer, like the weather. It is not 5 
many years since Andrew Lang expressed his own 
bitter feelings in these moving lines: 

For now the dentist cannot die 
And leave his forceps as of old, 

But round him, ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the vast biography. 

A biography was something that happened to public 
men (and sometimes not always so public, at that) 
after their deaths. The writer did not attempt to tel] 
the truth and therefore produced a book which no one 
could wish to read for its own sake. The experience 
of ploughing through the two or three heavy volumes 
was rather like that of attending a memorial service: 
one felt that one was doing all one could for the illus- 
trious dead, but nothing very much for oneself. 

I am willing to concede what Mr. Nicolson appears 
to claim, that Mr. Lytton Strachey did us a very great 
service when he laid his axe to this Upas-tree of dull- 
ness. It is not quite so easy to agree with what Mr. 
Nicolson seems also to claim, that in the year 1921, 
apparently with the publication of his ‘ Queen Vic- 
toria,’ Mr. Strachey had the even greater pleasure 
of putting an end to Victorianism itself. What in 
that period was perishable died long ago, and not all 
of it was perishable. I mention this point because 
delusions of this sort seem to haunt the modern 
biographer and to some extent detract from the value 
of work done on a new and better principle. Mr. 
Nicolson, however, makes in this connexion an interest- 
ing remark when he says of the school of Mr. 
Strachey’s imitators, that ‘‘ the more modest of us 
have, I observe, already abandoned our ungainly mimi- 
cry in despair; others, however, still persist, and this 
exquisitely delicate medium is rapidly becoming vul- 
garized.’’ The vulgarization comes, of course, from 
the erroneous supposition that Mr. Strachey’s innova- 
tion consists in no more than the process of what in 
America is called ‘‘ debunking.’’ It is true that this 
was the most obvious feature of ‘ Eminent Vic- 
torians,’ but there were others even there. The best 
thing in the ‘ Queen Victoria ’ was not the demolition 
of an old reputation, but the creation of a new one— 
that of the Prince Consort as a far-seeing and formid- 
able statesman. 

‘* Debunking ’’ can be quite as stultifying a prac- 
tice as what Mr. Nicolson justifiably calls hagiology, 
and certain American writers are already carrying it to 
lengths which promise eventually no less a degree of 
dullness. The lesson of this is that what keeps the 
art of biography alive is truth and that what inevit- 
ably kills it is the preconceived view, whether of the 
greatness or of the littleness of the subject. Mr. 
Nicolson has kept this touchstone steadily in his hand 
throughout the whole of a brief but packed and 
iltuminating survey. It is a little odd that the subject 
should not have received this sort of treatment before, 
but there is reason for feeling grateful that it should 
have received it at last. The other books, in which 
the subject of tragedy is treated from different points 
of view by Mr. Lucas and Mr. Nicoll, are serviceable 
and readable treatises. But Mr. Nicolson’s book 
stands out in that it may very likely have an effect on 
the practice of the art of which it treats. If the 
Hogarth Press can only now and again give us a book 
which will do this, they may call their series what- 
ever they like. 
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THE TOWER 


The Tower. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 6s. 


HE secret of what constitutes poetry is, like the 

definition of the art itself, elusive. Critics of all 
ages have sought to isolate it by analysis, by synthesis, 
and by every method known. But in the end they 
have been driven to assert, almost defiantly, of their 
chosen author, ‘‘ Whatever the secret may or may 
not be, here at any rate is a poet.’’ 

The same fate will, I am confident, overtake any 
critic who attempts to pin down Mr. Yeats, like a 
rare butterfly, and who, in the quiet of the laboratory, 
seeks to dissolve the gold-dust on his wings, or guess, 
when the wings are still, what was the motive power 
of that faultless flight. Such a critic, if he is honest, 
when he has admitted his failure, will nevertheless 
hotly—and rightly—repeat the cry, ‘‘ Here at any 
rate is a poet.’ 

And he will be confirmed to the point of demonstra- 
tion by this latest volume, ‘ The Tower.’ It has long 
been my theory that while the clearest poetry is 
written in the twenties and early thirties, the greatest 
is written from the forties to the late sixties. The 
first bird-note is enriched and fulfilled by the octaves 
of experience, of happiness and of suffering. The 
great poet, as he matures, absorbs into his utterance 
the stuff of existence. In his first enunciation he 
primarily gives off; in his later moods he gathers in 
and restores. By this test Tennyson—the brilliant 
singer of the twenties—fails as he relapses into the 
hardworking maestro of middle life. By the same 
test, in my view, Browning is eminently justified. 
Keats and Shelley, by the very inopportunity of their 
death, like Brooke and Flecker, escaped it. But 
Mr. Yeats, like Browning, is proved in its fire, and 
emerges pure metal. 

He has never written a better poem than ‘ Sailing 
to Byzantium ’ in this collection, never as profound 
a poem as ‘ The Tower,’ and never a more typic- 
ally heart-breaking one than ‘ Nineteen-Nineteen.’ 
Indeed, you would almost say that he had been all 
his life practising his art, and perfecting his instru- 
ment so that he might give at the last (though we 
pray that it is not the last) a supreme performance. 

He is concerned with the passing of life, of all 
life, but not least his own. 

An aged man is but a paltry thing 


he writes in the first poem of this book, but he does 
not mean that. For he adds: 
Unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 

For every tatter in its mortal dress, 
And since his own soul has clapped its hands, and 
is singing with flawless clarity of utterance, he may 
well cry 

I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 

And what will he do there? It is the imagined 
city beyond wave and world. The feet that attain it 
have trodden Bifrést—the rainbow bridge—and are in 
the quiet halls. What will a poet do in that last 
harbour? He will 

set upon a bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, and passing, and to come. 

That is perhaps a part of the secret of this poet, 
which in whole cannot be disentangled. There is in 
his mind, as in his Art, a proud austerity, an 
attitude that can only be faithfully described by that 
outworn word ‘“‘ nobility.’”” For him poetry is an 
aristocrat, conceding nothing, but giving everything, 
evading nothing, but escaping everything, because 
nothing terrene can affect it. It is thus that Mr. 


Yeats in his earlier work was much preoccupied uy the 
legendary figures of early Irish story. It was not 
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only or primarily because they were an integral part 
of what came to be known as the Celtic revival. It 
was rather that for him they represented that cold 
and beautiful unknown factor which regulates alt 


“his verse. The children of Usna were not figures 


out of an Odyssey or a Saga. They were rather the 
refusal of verse to be dominated by the casual 
attritions of life. 

This alien note lent to Mr. Yeats a quality of 
severity which for some has been a stumbling-block. 
But even for these ‘ The Tower’ should make him 
easier to understand. Because here the immortals 
bear no names more legendary than those of Wisdom, 
Dignity, and Death. He has laid aside the trappings 
of immortality, and presents it almost unshadowed 
by the veil of fancy. It was, of course, the echo of 
the other world note that imposed upon much of the 
poet’s work a sense of quiet and of dusk. These 
qualities, implicit in the rhythms, and manifest in the 
substance, are not rejected in ‘ The Tower.’ They 
are indeed predominant in the lovely unexpectedness 
of the last lines of ‘ Nineteen-Nineteen ’ : 

Under the shadow of stupid straw-pale locks 
That insolent fiend Robert Artisson 
To whom the love-lorn Lady Kyteler brought 
Bronzed peacock feathers, red combs of her cocks. 
He can and does still wave the old reticent wand. 
But, as becomes him in this testamentary book, he 
does particularly in the name-poem rend the veil, 
and let the eyes dwell on the Sanctuary, as when he 
writes : 
I mock Plotinus’ thought 
And cry ‘in Plato’s teeth, 
Death and life were not 
Till man made up the whole 
Made lock, stock and barrel 
Out of his bitter soul. 
Age, sun and moon and star, all. 

But alongside this enfranchisement remains his old 

tenderness for every-day things, which he transmutes 
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by some bewildering trick into the texture of poetry. 
He speaks of 


Loie Fuller’s Chinese dancers enwound, 
or of how 


Beyond that ridge lived Mrs. French 


and in some odd unfathomable way Loie Fuller and 
Mrs. French range themselves as the little sisters of 
verse. 

Nor is there any want of creative vigour. ‘ Leda 
and the Swan’ is almost startling in its direct 
passion; and its most beautiful lines : 

A shudder in the loins engenders there 


The broken wall, the burning roof and tower 
And Agamemnon dead. 


have the actual pulse of blood. 

Nothing is lost and much is added. The image of 
the swan is much present to Mr. Yeats’s mind. If 
this were the last song it has all that mythical 
consummation. But it must not be the last! 

HumBert WOLFE 


THE FIRST OF THE FOLIO 


A Facsimile of the First Folio Text. The 
Tempest. Macbeth. Twelfth Night. 
Coriolanus. In four Volumes with Intro- 
ductions by J. Dover Wilson and a list of 
modern readings. Faber and Gwyer. Each 
6s. 


O the lover of Shakespeare the ownership of a 

First Folio text is both necessity and delight. 
There have been previous opportunities; the new one 
will give us further financial advantages of the instal- 
ment system. The publishers have wisely not wasted 
money on the bindings, though what they give in this 
respect is seemly, since many will collect the plays as 
they appear in order to re-bind at the close. Mean- 
while we have on the long, slim pages, the photo- 
graphic image of that for which America puts up its 
thousands. 

One can crave the Folio text for reasons of senti- 
ment for which there is no reason to be apologetic. 
But there are other and practical excuses for taking 
the chance now offered. The Folio punctuation, about 
which so much argument has recently arisen, is pro- 
foundly interesting; its dramatic importance for the 
actor, who is studying the stresses and pauses of his 
part, is obvious. Later editors who have altered the 
original points and periods, may have commended 
themselves to the modern grammarian; but the manu- 
scripts on which Jaggard’s men worked were not 
written for grammarians, but for harassed producers 
and possibly unskilful actors. Dr. Dover Wilson 
points out in one case the intense dramatic value of 
the brackets, which seem strange and unnecessary to 
us, if they implied an altered pitch of voice, and the 
more one considers the use of the brackets in the 
First Folio, the more one sees their potency as guides 
to utterance. The too literary attitude of later editors 
has overlooked the uses of the prompt-books on which 
the first editors drew. Now, in all probability, we can 
read the words as they were meant to be delivered by 
our observation of the original signs and signals. 

Of course the First Folio is no certain guide. One 
needs to be fervent in the faith to accept the comma 
after ‘‘ one” in 

No; this my Hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the Green one, Red. 
With this punctuation ‘‘ Green one’’ becomes a 
synonym for ocean. But does that sound in the least 


Shakespearean? Most modern producers put the pause 
at ‘‘ Green’? and make the actor run ‘“ one-Red ”’ 
together, as if it were all-red, as in our ‘‘ All Red 
It is said that Mr. Ben Greet is faithful to 
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the Folio on this point, but many actors of our time 
have taken the second view. To the writer both reag. 
ings are unhappy and, since ‘ Macbeth’ is not ay 
almost unspotted text like that of ‘ The Tempest,’ 
emendation may still be fruitfully employed in this 


passage. He himself has audaciously imagineq 
‘““ ooze’’ for one. Ooze, as a noun, is a regular 
Shakespearean term for sea-water, as a glance at 
the ‘ Concordance ’ will show. It is not a harmonious 
word in sound, but it is absolutely harmonious in sense 
in this passage and it enables one to keep the Folio 
punctuation. It is hard to see why Dr. Dover Wilson 
should pass the line with such assurance. ‘‘ Green 
one,’ for sea, seems strangely improbable. Moreover 
he himself elsewhere shows that Shakespeare’s hand 
was careless with the letter ‘‘ n ”’ and that this care. 
lessness has caused mistakes elsewhere. 

This point has only been raised in order to show the 
pleasures available for those who prefer musing over 
the problems of a unique text to the tortured and 
torturing inanities of the more popular cross-word 
puzzle. To have the First Folio text is, for the 
Shakespearean, to possess the source of infinite satis. 
factions. And now, cheaply and with a great 
scholar’s brief guidance, the text arrives. 


THE BEATEN TRACK 


A Tour in Southern Asia. By Horace Bleackley. 
The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

On Ancient Ways. By Lady Sybil Lubbock. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


NE never ceases to wonder, each publishing 

season, at the courage of such travellers as Mr. 
Horace Bleackley and Lady Sybil Lubbock, who will 
set out, with the air of explorers, to describe for us 
such places as Colombo and Cairo, Jerusalem or Singa- 
pore, just as though no one had ever been there since 
the days of Curzon and Kinglake. 

That they manage, nevertheless, to be so entertain- 
ing is, no doubt, a tribute to their art. Mr. Horace 
Bleackley has an engaging air of writing, not a book, 
but an ordinary letter home to his friends. Little 
inconveniences loom large. The food on this liner is 
good, on that one indifferent; it is a shame that the 
Messageries Maritimes Company, on the Saigon-Singa- 
pore run, will not include the first night’s dinner in 
your fare. Hotels he describes in detail and with 
much animation, handing out praise or blame with 
surprising frankness, and mentioning even managers 
by name. If he visits the local English Club, he does 
not forget a kind word for Mr. So-and-So, “‘ the 
genial secretary.”” In between, there are the usual 
descriptions of the ‘‘ sights.’’ It sounds dull; but in 
point of fact this is just the proportion in which things 
do appear to the traveller; and the result is that Mr. 
Bleackley, who is an observant note-taker, eventually 
deludes the reader into feeling that he himself is upon 
this journey to Indo-China, Malaya and Ceylon—a 
delightful deception. 

Lady Sybil Lubbock writes with more distinction. 
Some of her descriptions of scenery—of the wonderful 
sunset colours of Upper Egypt, for instance—are not 
easily forgotten. And when any incident touches her 
imagination—as when she heard the Anglican Bishop 
in Jerusalem (surely it is ‘‘ in,’’ not ‘‘ of,” as she 
says?) reading the lesson in an American church, in 
his ‘‘ Oxford voice ’’—she can describe it with telling 
effect. But she also devotes much attention to hotels, 
though she does not mention them by name; to rail- 
way trains and steamers; to the character and appear- 
ance of her dragoman; and to the gross inconveni- 
ence of being followed about by ‘‘ tourists ’’ almost 
everywhere she went. She shares Mr. Bleackley’s 
contempt for these pests. At Luxor, indeed, she and 
her party got up before breakfast in order to be at 
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Tutankhamen’s tomb before the ‘‘ tourists ’’ began to 
arrive. There is a certain amount of unconscious 
humour in such an attitude; but all tourists have it. 
Mr. Bleackley tells an amusing story against them. 
At the hotel beside the famous ruins of Angkor, he 
found the following entry in the visitors’ book : 
Well! We built the Woolworth Building, 750 feet high, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge one and a half miles long, and New 
York has about 20 million people in and around. 


We're not so bad. I wonder what, we’ll be like a thousand 
years from now ? 


Yo which a French visitor had appended: ‘‘ Avec des 
queues peut-étre.”’ 


THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB 


History of the Travellers’ Club. By Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy. Published for the Travellers’ Club 
by Allen and Unwin. Limited Edition. 
10s. 6d. 


HE Travellers’ Club is fortunate indeed in its his- 
torian. The history of any club must be difficult 

to write, if for one reason only: a club hardly has a 
history. It has a life, which can be described, but 
that is not the same thing as having a history. Sir 
Almeric Fitzroy himself speaks of the small touch the 
affairs of the club had with outside events. The club 
did not reflect the world. If this is true of the 
Travellers’, how much more so of any other club! 

The historian of a club is inevitably exposed to the 
charge of recording petty matters. Be it so: the 
entirely satisfactory answer is that a club is a private 
house and its story is told for the benefit of the 
family—the members. If outsiders do not find the 
story interesting, they need not read it. They will 
miss much, however, if they do not. In name very 
peculiarly a private society, the Travellers’ has, from 
its beginning in 1827, counted among its members 
so many great public men, not only of this country 
but of many others as well, that the story of the club 
more than that of any other club keeps the reader 
in touch with big things. From Talleyrand to Lord 
Balfour; from the Duke of Wellington and Canning 
to Mr. Baldwin! The significance of the Travellers’ 
list of names lies not so much in its brilliancy, as in 
the fact that they come from all departments of public 
and social life. A political club naturally includes the 
great names of the party; a military club attracts 
great soldiers. But the Travellers’ attraction does not 
rest on any sectional appeal: it is catholic, which 
adds very greatly to its charm. 

No doubt the idea of the club (said to have come 
from Castlereagh) has given it special rapport with 
foreign countries and their public men; but this could 
only have the effect of widening the outlook of 
the club and the sympathies of its members. The dis- 
tinctive character of the club does not come from any 
professional bias. It is something very much more 
subtle; and this aura, to adopt Sir Almeric’s felicitous 
word, the author has been able to arrest and set down 
on paper. One would like to quote the whole of the 
second paragraph of the Introduction : so successfully 
has Sir Almeric caught the intangible feeling which 
makes a club’s temperament. This may be a contra- 
diction in terms, but it is true. No one who had not 
this intangible something about himself could have 
succeeded in an account of the Travellers’ Club. Not 
many, of course, could know the club so well as Sir 
Almeric does; but he might have known it quite as 
well and yet have failed to ‘‘ get there.’’ His literary 
gift has, of course, greatly helped. 

We heave heard the Travellers’ Club described as 
the citadel of anti-plutocracy; and it is not a bad 
description. The whole tone of the club is alien from 
anything in the way of rush or hustle. Good manners 
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exclude hurry. No doubt it is open to anyone to say 
that in a club where no one hurries, life must be slow. 
Certainly those who enjoy the clatter and crush of 
some of the caravanserais that in these days call them- 
selves clubs would find the Travellers’ dull. Yet the 
young men who have lately come into the club in con- 
siderable numbers—to the club’s great gain—do not 
seem to find it dull. In spirit it is conservative, but it 
is much too catholic in outlook to be reactionary. 

There is such a thing as a Travellers’ Club man— 
it is a type. If we were asked to give examples we 
might name the late Lord Lansdowne, Lord Redes- 
dale, Lord Balfour, and the author of this book. 
Otium cum dignitate might be the motto of the club; 
and would not fit the less well for some of its members 
being very hard worked. 

Sir Almeric refers to Lord Clanricarde—very 
rightly; for his curious figure was more familiar in 
this club than anywhere else. Something of a mystery 
to the newspaper-reader (to whom Lord Clanricarde 
was a sort of rent-exacting Irish bogey), he was not 
an unpleasant man to those who knew him, and his 
taste in art was good. But if we begin discussing 
the innumerable interesting men we meet with in this 
book, we shall never end. The paragraphist will find 
many ‘‘plums’’ and when he has picked them all out, 
there will be plenty of good stuff left. 

But we cannot leave the club without allusion to 
the extremely beautiful library, one of Charles Barry’s 
best works. Anyone that could not be happy reading 
in such surroundings, where neither talk nor smoke 
troubles, deserves a purgatory of his own. But we 
would respectfully suggest to the members of the 
club that its reputation and the charm of the room, 
indeed its very name, demand a really fine collection 
of books. Especially, it ought to have a collection of 
travel books of the very best—without a rival among 
private libraries. 


FORTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET 


Victorians, Edwardians and Georgians. By 
John Boon. Two Vols. Hutchinson. 34s. 


MAN who has spent forty years in Fleet Street 

can hardly fail to have had some interesting 
experiences. At the same time, Mr. John Boon has 
been, perhaps, luckier than most of his colleagues. 
Adventure came to him almost immediately after his 
initiation into the mysteries of journalism. He had 
recently been appointed Foreign Editor of the Central 
News Agency, and one night he and a colleague were 
waiting in the London office for news of the success 
of the Gordon Relief Expedition. The War Office, 
he tells us, were in an optimistic mood and every 
preparation had been made to convey to the country 
the information that the relief forces had arrived at 
Khartoum. And then—quite suddenly—things took 
an unexpected turn: 

It was on the stroke of one when the chief messenger 
handed me an ordinary Inland telegram which had just come 
to hand. 1 tore open the envelope and read these words: 
“* Khartoum fallen, Gordon killed.’? It had been handed in 


at a West End post office after midnight and the signature 
conveyed no meaning to me or to my companion. 


The situation was acutely critical. Mr. Boon was 
unable to get into communication with his chief, and 
there was the possibility that: the whole thing might 
be a hoax. What was he to do? Within a few 
minutes he had made up his mind. ‘‘ By ) 
Maynard,” he said to his colleague, ‘‘ give the warn- 
ing ‘ All Services’ to the Post Office. Here goes!’’ 
The daring of Mr. Boon was justified by events, but 
though he has frequently been compelled to act on his 
own initiative, never since, it is safe to assume, has 
he found himself impaled on the horns of so terrifying 
a dilemma. 


His recollections embrace kings and emperors, poli. 
ticians,and preachers, soldiers, sailors and journalists, 
Among the many prominent figures with whom he has 
been brought into contact are Gladstone, Parnell, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord North. 
cliffe and the late Lord Oxford. His most amuys; 
pages, however, are those devoted to lesser notabit. 
ties. Few readers to-day will remember General g;, 
Henry Havelock-Allan, but he was a man of some 
consideration forty years ago. A Tory of the mogt 
uncompromising type, he had the supremest Contempt 
for democracy in any shape or form, and Mr. 
recalls a characteristic incident in the General's career. 

One of my recollections of Sir Henry is during the 7 

in Hyde Park provided by the unemployed 
standing near the Duke of Wellington’s monument 
in writing copy, when I heard my name shouted in a voice 
of thunder, and looking up saw the General, mounted on q 
favourite Arab pony and engaged in exciting the mob by 
derisive gesture and provocative speech. As a grand finale 
he actually charged through the crowd—most of whom were 
merely spectators—and the last I saw: of him that day was 
disappearing in the direction of Kensington, putting his fingers 
to his nose the whole way along. 

Mr. Boon’s recollections terminate in 1921, the year 
in which he quitted active journalism. He hints, how- 
ever, at another book of memories dealing with “ men 
and events of more recent years.” It will be secure ot 
a welcome. 


BLUNDELL’S 


Blundell’s. By F. J. Snell. Hutchinson. 18s, 


LUNDELL’S School, Tiverton, lived through, 

and triumphantly survived, a crisis such as 
few great schools have undergone. In 1837, or 
thereabouts, there was a first-class ‘‘ scandal,” 
centring upon the ill-treatment of the day-boys 
—free scholars under Peter Blundell’s  will—by 
the boarders—who, of course, paid their way. 

A lad named Temple, for instance, a future Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was chased round and round 
the Green in a state of exhaustion; and it was no 
excuse for Temple’s persecutors that he himself, in 
his leisure hours, found amusement in tapping with 
a heavy hammer upon the head of a certain weedy 
youth named R. D. Blackmore, afterwards author of 
‘ Lorna Doone.’ The democratic feeling of the neigh- 
bourhood—this was not long after the passing of the 
great Reform Bill—was outraged. An inquiry was 
demanded and obtained; the purse-proud boarders 
were abolished—packed off bag and baggage, with 
the headmaster (who had, of course, resigned); and 
the new chief found himself confronted by an embar- 
rassed fragment of less than twenty day-boys, all that 
was left of a school which had once been called “‘ the 
Eton of the West.’’ 

Obviously such a state of things could not continue. 
The school was too big for the needs of Tiverton and 
its neighbourhood alone. At first the new regula- 
tions were evaded by the establishment of boarding- 
houses in the town. Finally, the local authorities 
came to their senses, and, in the early ’eighties, the 
school was re-established on a new site and on a larger 
scale in the commodious buildings which it at present 
occupies. 

It is, in many ways, an instructive story. Bullying 
isa thing to be deplored; there is none of it at 
Blundell’s now. But the interference of local author! 
ties and parents is even more fatal to a school. The 
simple principle is this: that one cannot raise the 
standard of education if the parents of the boys to be 
improved are all the time telling one what to do. It 
is to the credit of Tiverton, and of all concerned with 
Peter Blundell’s foundation, that they did at last 
realize, after a rather dismal interval, that democracy 
in the class-room is a contradiction in terms. 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS. PILKINGTON, 1712-1750 


Introduction by Iris Barry. With 7 plates, demy 8vo. 15/- net 
_ Pilkington provided us with the liveliest, wittiest, and most caustic autobiography of the early eighteenth century, full of revealing 
| often scandalous anecdote. = known every of importance, = gives us intimate personal 
Swift, Richardson, Cibber, Pope, esley other writer. book most va icture 
splendaurs and miseries of Grubb Street. 4 


FACETIA: OF POGGIO and | DOSTOEVSKY, the Man and 


Other Medieval Story-Tellers his Work 
Translated, with an Introduction, by EDW. ARD ae MEIER-GRAEFE. With 8 plates, 


net. 
STORER. 7/6 net. - In this volume one of Europe’s foremost art-critics applies his 
“ Poggio was certainly a master of facetia. They still bear the powers of vision and passionate re-creation to the fascinating 
impress of fresh minting. The point is as keen as ever. Mr. probl of D iky’s achievement and personality. There can 
stories The doubt that = will provoke lively controversy, and 
int ion welcome. "s pleasant ghost to a revalua Dostoevsky” significa for 
should enjoy a fame.”"—Daily Herald. ‘ — 


THE ENGLISH ROGUE 


By RICHARD HEAD and FRANCIS KIRKMAN, With 12 plates, crown 4to. 25/- net. 


U its first appearance, on account of its ay een indecency, The English Ro was a forbidden book. It was, however, published i 

and re-issued with additions in 1671. Its interest oder lies in ae adios as a human document. See you may read of the 
d of * ices and their wenches, of shopkeepers and their flighty wives, of simpletons, bullies, and sharpers up and down the 
streets and highways, in ale-house, tavern, and brothel, worked into a picturesque narrative of almost passionate reality. 


WILLIAM BYRD CASANOVA 


By FRANK HOWES. With 4 plates. 7/6 net. By GEORGE DUNNING GRIBBLE. 5/- net. 
is first work rd born Tile play, based on the incidents of "s life, 
n 1543, is undoubtedly most imposing figure in English music. the dttent: f the prod . While full move ¥ 
He is noted for his madrigals, music, and his own Ge ond its is 


ll as a performer. series of typical scenes. 


THE DISCOVERY OF MEXICO, 1517-21 


By TT DIAZ DEL CASTILLO. Edited, selected and translated from the Spanish by PROFEssoR 


P. Maupstay. With 15 plates, demy 8vo. 15/- net. 
Students of Prescott will not miss this volume, nor will the reader who loves the echo of 


reat deeds di the turies. Diaz, 
and adventurer, the bold follower of the bold Cortes, gives us an eye-witness’s account of Cortes in om Hy which with PF agp 
Letters is the chief source for the stirring history of this episode. Diaz's book paints a vivid picture of the daring plunge of the 
Spaniards into the unknown, of the triumphant struggle of a mere handful of men against a powerful and warlike race. 


THE PEACE OF NATIONS : RUSSIAN ECONOMIC 
By HUGH DALTON, M.P. 5/- net. DEVELOPMENT, since the 


A striking and provocative survey of international problems by a Revolution 


| 
well-known economist and Labour Member of Parliament. He DO in E ia 
examines the forces making for peace and war in the post-war | of net 
world and the attitude which this country should adopt in regard An objective and scientific account of one of the most remarkable 
to them. | — = recent a history, based on a careful study of 

original Russian materia. It is not merely a chronicle of events, 

“A moderate and sober optimist, searching for a method of ter an interpretation of them against a background of economic 

peace.”"—Saturday Review. history and Socialist theory. 


NOVA FRANCIA: A DESCRIPTION OF 
ACADIA, 1606 


By MARC LESCARBOT. Translated by P. Erondelle, 1609. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by H. P. Biggar. With 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


“ This admirable edition reveals Lescarbot to be something of a lesser-known Montaigne, and Erondelle a second Florio.”—Daily News. 
2 newest ‘ Broadway Traveller’ made a memorable voyage of discovery to Canada, and his account of his travels was rendered 
into deliciously quaint English by a Huguenot refugee living in London.”—Queen. ‘“* Lescarbot was a born traveller, observant, 


fe many and somewhat garrulous. His account is thoroughly entertaining, as notable for its translation as for its original qualities, and 
m, wheth 


rves to be preserved in this 


as an book of travel or as a fine piece of early seventeenth-century English. 
— Westminster Gasette. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY | RELIGIOUS CONVERSION 


By CHARLES FOX, Lecturer in Educational By SANTE DE SANCTIS, Professor of Psycho- 
Psychology in the University of Cambridge. logy in the University of Rome. 12/6 net. 

7/ net. “‘His study of conversion should bring him a wide circle of 

This course is intended primarily for students of education, and readers. He writes purely as a psychologist. This being clearly 

has been used for some years such students. Although the understood, his astonishingly well-documented book will be found 

material has a definite educational bias, it will be found useful of great value by those who do, and those who do not, share 

by all interested in the practical psychology of the higher mental his view of the psychic factors at work’—Evelyn Underhill, in 

processes from other standpoints. Daily News. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 
All or Nothing. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 
Jarrolds. 


Green Willow. 
7s. 6d. 

French Leave. By E. CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Seven Black Chessmen. By John 
Huntingdon. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 

The Incredible Adventures of Rowland Hern. By 
Nicholas Olde. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A Dock Brief. By Dennis Barr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ETERMINED not to fall into self-imitation or 
be the slave of a single idea, Mr. Beresford is 
always casting about him for new themes. One takes 
up a new novel by him, certain that it will be well 
written but fertain of nothing else—an agreeable 
frame of mind which few other contemporary novelists 
are able to inspire. Here is a writer who looks out- 
side himself for the material of his stories, who is 
not afraid to pass beyond the immediate circle of his 
ideas or to adventure among characters as yet 
unplumbed and_ situations hitherto undeveloped. 
Though a novelist of repute and of many years’ stand- 
ing, he still means to add breadth as well as depth 
to his achievement. 4 
Nothing is so difficult for a writer as to be success- 
fully different from his ordinary self—or even to be 
different at all. As a rule, the more he changes, the 
more he becomes the same thing: the alterations, if 
apparent, are not real. This is not true of Mr. Beres- 
ford. He has the power of giving himself up to his 
new ventures; and so discreet is his style and so 
amenable (though not colourless) his personality as a 
writer, that his books can stand on their own merits, 
owing little, whether of vice or virtue, to their 
heredity. But the trouble is that Mr. Beresford has 
not, of late, succeeded in identifying himself perfectly 
with his new themes. They are like a series of new 
suits; no one can deny that they are new, but they do 
not seem to fit. In ‘ All or Nothing’ Mr. Beresford 
describe, the career of a young man born to great 
possessions, who is troubled about his soul, under- 
goes a kind of conversion, and makes over his pro- 
perty to the poor. James is an idealist; his wife, 
Katherine, is not: 

I wanted to be loved in a human way, and all you could 
ever do was to offer me some absurd pretence, because you 
were ashamed to love me honestly. ... If you’d put all those 
fantastically silly notions of being worthy of me out of your 
head and just come and taken me at the beginning I should 
have been faithful to you. It was all that hypocrisy I 
couldn’t stand; all that eternal nonsense about ideals. . . . 

But James is determined to win her over to his way of 
feeling, so he leaves her without giving an address, 
apprentices himself to a cobbler, and exerts influence 
over her from afar: this drastic step being preceded 
by a very improbable incident in a London club, James 
testifying to his beliefs, and a circle of angry, 
materialistic club-men threatening and growling at 
him. The quiet force of his conviction makes con- 
verts of the club secretary, an unscrupulous news- 
paper proprietor, and ultimately of Katherine herself. 
But not of me. Had James turned to Christianity, or 
to any accredited creed, even Mormonism, it would 
have been easier to sympathize with him. Had Mr. 
Beresford been less explicit about what his hero 
thought, felt and believed, we might have taken for 
granted James’s tenets and been interested by the 
effect of his conversion on his conduct, and _ his 
abandorment of material affluence for psychic influ- 
ence. If he had introduced signs and wonders and 
the phenomena of religious exaltation, we should at 


By Ethel Mannin. 


least have been startled. As it is, we are 

to fix our attention on a pompous, ponderous, 
tentious, humourless young man, whose earnestness 
is clouded by dullness, whose admirable opinions 9, 
ethics arouse in the reader, as in the hostile club- 

an invincible aversion ; the kind of man to bring Virtue 


into disrepute. Anyone who respects (as I do) Mr, 
Beresford’s talent should hesitate before reading ‘ Ay 
or Nothing.’ 

‘Green Willow’ has many faults, but it has com. 
pensating virtues. Among the faults must be reckoned 
Miss Mannin’s tendency to make all her men talk to 
women as though from a great height. For insta 
when Margaret tells John Harran that he ought to 
compose more music (he had written a setting to the 
Willow Song in ‘ Othello’) ‘‘ he smiled,’’ and said: 
‘* I might try some time, to amuse myself and to please 
you.’’ Really! She should have smacked him. And 
he goes on to explain that the song was sung by 
Desdemona before her death. John Harran was an 
architect and mixed little with the world: men were 
ready enough to make friends with him, Miss Mannin 
explains (this seems odd), but he did not care for 
them. But Allan Byrne, who was very much a man 
of the world, talked to Lynette, Harran’s daughter, 
in .auch the same strain: 

There are two supreme thrills in life, Lynette—the first kiss 
and sixty miles an hour on a clear road .. . I feel like God 
rushing through time and space into the next century—into 
Eternity! And you? 

Lynette mentioned what she felt like, and fell head 
over heels in love with this common, condescending 
(and married) man. 

Lynette and Michael are the children of Margaret 
and John Harran and they live in a house contiguous 
to a willow tree, which symbolizes a great deal to 
them. What it means, whether its influence was 
harmful or helpful, it is not easy to say. Miss Mannin 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


A BOOK OF WORDS 


Selections from Addresses delivered 
between 1 By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Uniform edition 7s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition, cloth, 
6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. [Sh ortly 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL 


WINTERSMOON 


Passages in the Lives of Two Sisters, Janet and 
Rosalind Grandison. By HUGH WALFOLE. 6d. 
net. Large paper limited edition. Each ed 
by the Author. 18s. net. [ fe. 13 


JAMES STEPHENS 


ETCHED IN MOONLIGHT 


A Volume | of Stories. By JAMES STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold,” etc. 7s. 


W. B. YEATS’S NEW WORK. 


THE TOWER 


A New Volume of Lyrics. B. = 
With Cover Design by Sturge thn 6s. net 


SONS OF THE MORNING 


THE BEACON 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 10s. 6d. net each. 
(Widecombe Edition) 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED STEVENSON 


The NOVELS and TALES 
of ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


10 vols. With 17 new full-page Illustrations in each 
volume by E. J. Sullivan, A.R.W.S., H.M. Brock, 
R.I C. E. Brock, R.I., and H. R. Millar. Cloth, 
3s 6d. “ak Leather, 5s. net pie 

TREASURE ISLAND. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

AND MR. HYDE. PRINCE 


THE MERRY MEN. 
THE BLACK ARROW 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE BODY-SNATCHER. FABLES. 
KIDNAPPED. 


CATRIONA. 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 

WEIR OF HERMISTON.—THE MISADVEN.- 
TURES OF JOHN NICHOLSON. 


An attractive addition to the well-known series of 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Pocket Classics. 


CHRISTIANITY and THE 
STATE 


By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.Litt., 
Lord Bishop of Manchester. 4s. 6d. net. [Feb. 28 


MACMILLAN 


NOW COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY of 
MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


Third Edition. Edited by H. C. COLLES, M.A., 
Mus.B. ~ hay .R.C.M. With Illustrations. 5 vols. 30s. 
net eac 


«'« Send for Illustrated Prospectus (16 pp.). 


Vols, III & IV Just Published 


TheCORRESPONDENCE of 
KING GEORGE the THIRD 


From 1760 to December, 1783. Edited with Intro- 
ductions by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, LL.D., 
D.Litt. In 6 volumes. 
Vol. III, July 1773, to December, 1777. 
Vol. IV. 1 to 1779. 25s. net each. 
Previously published. Vol. 1: 1760-1767. Vol. Il: 
1768—June, 1773. 25s. net each. 


THE LIFE OF A SOUTH 
AFRICAN TRIBE 


By HENRI A. JUNOD, D.Litt. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 2 vols. Illustrated. 50s. net. 
“This is a new edition of one of the most valuable and 
detailed accounts of primitive life that we possess. « There 
is scarcely any aspect of native Fn from the cradle to the 
grave that is not described in Dr. Junod’s most instructive 
pages."—The Daily News. 


THE CIRCLE AND THE 
CROSS: A Study in Continuity 


By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A., Author of 
Earthwork of England.”’ Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Vol. I, “* The Circle.”” 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT 
OF AMERICA 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL, Author of “ The 
Financial Crisis of France,’’ etc. 10s. 6d. net. [Mar 6 


Mr. Peel here treats a burning topic, in active discussion on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


A STUDY IN PUBLIC 
FINANCE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Econom in the University ‘of Cambridge, author of 

“*The Economics of Welfare,”’ Industrial Fluctua- 
dem, etc. 16s. net. 


“A volume worthy in every respect to rank with its pre- 
decessors. . . . Those who have profited by Professor Pigou's 
earlier comprehensive studies will derive equal enjoyment from 
the last of the trilogy.”"—The Scotsman. 


JUSTICE AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British ay ge By WILLIAM 
A. ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at- Lew, Lecturer in Law at the School of 
Economics and Political Science, Author of “‘ The 
Relation of Wealth to Welfare.” 12s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 
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has many irons in the fire: the relationship between 
parents and children, between brother and sister, even 
(among other less reputable loves) between husband 
and wife! ‘ Green Willow ’ is a long book and moves 
slowly: when the page-number 171 appears as 711, 
the misprint affords us no surprise. Miss Mannin 
traces the history of the children from birth through 
infancy, childhood and schooldays (they attended 
eccentric schools in which the head-master’s wife was 
termed the ‘‘ house-mother,’? and a quality called 
‘* individual-hood ’’ was fostered) to the time when 
Michael marries a prostitute and Lynette breaks off 
her friendship with Allan Byrne. Some of these dis- 
asters Lynette, in a passion, lays at her parents’ door : 

How selfish parents are! Why don’t they leave us alone? 

My brother had to marry a barmaid in order to break free 

of mother; your sister is wasting her life because of your 

father; and now my father wants me to marry so that he 
may have a son again! They sacrificd us to their own ends— 
their passion for being parents! 
Miss Mannin is at her best when she ceases trying 
to make her story illustrate ideas. ‘ Green Willow ’ 
gives the effect of being hastily written; it lacks the 
finish and the masterly design of ‘Sounding Brass.’ 
But it contains many fine and moving passages. 

‘French Leave’ is also concerned with rebellious 
children, children of the ’eighties. Patricia Kirwen 
flies from her tyrannical fox-hunting father to carve 
herself a career as an artist in Paris: George Lester 
flies to the same place, with the same motive and for 
much the same reason. But the motives of the char- 
acters and their ultimate fate (the ‘‘ firm of Somer- 
ville and Ross ” is more lenient towards parental mis- 
takes than is Miss Mannin) are merely pegs on which 
to hang amusing sketches of the South-West of 
Ireland and the Quartier Latin. It would be difficult 
to find better descriptions of fox-hunting than those in 
* French Leave,’ and the Parisian scenes, if they lack 
the same authoritative touch, are still entertaining. 
The atmosphere of 1884 is not a constant quantity— 
it comes over the book in waves and puffs. 

The detective-stories of the moment are disappoint- 
ing. ‘ The Seven Black Chessmen,’ after a first-rate 
opening, ends in a melancholy mixture of death-rays 
and secret passages. Still more extravagant in con- 
ception are ‘ The Incredible Adventures of Rowland 
Hern.’ Mr. Olde has a certain gift for gruesome 
detail, but his unrestrained sensationalism will revolt 
all true lovers of detective fiction. Mr. Dennis Barr’s 
‘A Dock Brief’ is a much more competent piece of 
work; it is well written and full of lively descriptions 
of foreign lands. But it is really a book of adventure, 
not a detective story. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Feet of the Young Men. By “ The Janitor.’? Duckworth. 
8s, 6d. 


SPECULATION will inevitably be rife as to the authorship 
of this extremely candid volume. One or two clues are 
afforded, but they do not take us very far. ‘* The Janitor ”’ 
is, it would appear, an Oxford man, and he has an intimate 
knowledge of many of the personalities in the House of 
Commons. He is acquainted, too, with the inner workings 
of the Anglo-Catholic Movement, and his assertion that the 
Anglo-Catholics are ‘‘ unquestionably the most vigorous body 
within the Church ”’ clearly shows in which direction his sym- 
pathies lie. Beyond that all is conjectural. The author has 
certain well-defined antipathies. Of Mrs. Hilton Philipson, 
for instance, he remarks that, ‘‘ politically speaking, Mabel is 
almost pathetic ’’; of Lady Terrington, “‘ happily she is no 
longer a Member of Parliament.’’ The younger members of 
the Labour Party are subjected to a none too friendly scrutiny, 
and Mr. Oliver Baldwin is reminded that ‘‘ were he not his 
father’s son no one would pay the slightest attention to him.” 
Discriminating praise is accorded to Colonel John Buchan, 
and an important political future is confidently predicted for 
Captain Walter Elliot. It is all very amusing, if a little 
irresponsible. No one would claim that the book is a serious 
contribution to literature, but it is first-class journalism, and as 
such may be praised. 


Early Spring Books 


The Letters of Junius. Edited with 
an Introduction by C. W. EVERETT. 
With four collotype portraits. ‘.... in 
giving us the Letters in this handsome 
new edition, instructively set in their 
historical context, Mr. Everett has done an 
admirable service to both History and 
Letters.’"—The Liverpool Post. 21s. net. 


Facsimile Editions of Individual Plays 
in the First Folio of Shakespeare 
Each volume edited with an introduction 
and notes by JOHN DOVER WILSON, 
Litt.D. Of this enterprise The Observer 
says: ‘‘ The breadth of use and attraction 
are past all common measure.’’ The first 
four titles to be published are:—1. THE 
TEMPEST. 2. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
3. CORIOLANUS. 4. MACBETH. Each 
volume 6s. net. 


The Works of Sir Thomas 


Browne. Complete in Six volumes 
newly Edited by GEOFFREY KEYNES. 
Vol. I. RELIGIO MEDICI, CHRISTIAN 
MORALS, A LETTER TO A FRIEND 
(ready March 8). Vols. II & Iii. 
PSEUDODOXIA_ EPIDEMICA. (Vol. 
IV. HYDRIOTAPHIA, BRAMPTON 
URNS, THE GARDEN OF CYRUS. 
Vol. V. MISCELLANY TRACTS, 
REPERTORIUM, MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. Vol. VI. LETTERS. 
Bound in Blue Buckram, Gilt top, with 
gilt lettering. Complete set Four guineas. 


FICTION 
The Irish R.M. and his Ex- 


periences. This is a single volume 
edition of all the stories by E. &. 
SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS 
about their famous “ Irish R.M.’”’ The 
book runs to more than 600 pages. 
7s. 6d. net. 


One Tree Hill. by THEYRE 
WEIGALL. Here we have a first novel 
that is certain of an enthusiastic reception. 
But a warning before you buy it. If you 
like your hero to be a neurasthenic stalk- 
ing-horse for his creator’s ideas, you won’t 
like the hero of this book. 7s. 6d. net. 


OUR COMPLETE SPRING 
LIST IS NOW READY. MAY 
WE HAVE THE PLEASURE 
OF SENDING YOU A COPY? 


FABER & GWYER, LTD. 
24 RUSSELL SQUARE, w.C.l 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


we must have one 
week in Paris, John—” 


Ethel and John are planning a pleasant little trip to 
the Continent at Easter. Not only are they planning 
their tour—they are, at the same time, planning their 
comfort and assuring their complete enjoyment of 
every precious day abroad. They know, from past 
experience, that to get the very utmost out of their 
holiday they will need to understand French and be 
able to speak it—and they know, also, that, to-day, 
this ability can now be easily and pleasantly acquired 
—thanks to the wonderful and fascinating new method 
described below. 


Benefits the Whole Family 


Ethel and John realize, also, that an understanding 
of French would help them in dozens of other ways— 
it would be useful to John at the office—it would enable 
them to help the kiddies with their lessons—and young 
John would find it a valuable asset now that he’s start- 
ing his business career. So now they are acquiring 
this ability, but not by any of the usual dry, difficult 
and uninteresting methods. They are turning their 
self-education into a pleasant pastime. They are mak- 
ing a hobby of what hitherto was a task. They are 
using the famous Linguaphone Language Record 
Courses—which make language-learning a pastime. 


Education Made Enjoyable 


This system is simplicity itself—you listen and you learn— 
you hear and you speak! The language in which you are 
interested is spoken to you from Gramophone Records in 
YOUR OWN HOME and simultaneously the unique and 
simple Linguaphone PICTORIAL Key Books act as guides, 
interpreters, and demonstrators. Eye, ear and mind are all 
trained together—simultaneously and naturally. You listen— 
you learn—you speak. These remarkable courses, which have 
made language-learning a fascinating pastime, are available in 
French, rman, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, Afrikaans, 
Esperanto, English. Irish, Persian and Chinese courses are 
in preparation. 


Interesting ‘Descriptive Booklet—Post Free 


There has been prepared a most interesting illustrated book 
fully — this oe system and all that it means 
to its users, 


without obligation. To for Descriptive Free Book 
simply in LINGU HONE 
coupon and post it to ier House, 24 
te, 138 Napier House, High Holborn LON DON, W.C.1. 


in — envel ( 


y : Please send me ( free and with- 
will then be sent to out obligation) Spe Illustrated 


you free of charge, Book about the LINGUAPHONE 
and without any obli- METHOD. 


LINGUAPHONE Name 
INSTITUTES. 


LONDON, NEW YORK, Address 
BERLIN, SYDNEY, etc. 
Merkhams 


New Novels 


Ostrich Eyes 


By HILTON BROWN. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Hilton Brown has fulfilled his 4 promise. He has 


retained his simple and straight-forward but has expended 


care in seeing that his reveal themselves.”” 
imes. 


The Marriage Bed 


By ERNEST PASCAL. 7s. 6d. 


“‘ A thoughtful and impressive appeal for marriage as an institu- 
tion rather than as an adventure in sex.”—Times. 


Children of the Wind 


By DORIS PEEL. 7s. 6d. 


A tale of a dead man’s influence over his living family—of a 
great mind over little minds. 


The Green Hill 


By URSULA GWYNN. 7s. 6d. 


In Perpetua Deane’s mental vision as a child the Green Hill 
presents itself as a place to be avoided. She decides that she 


will never go there; fate mocks at her efforts and the Green 
Hill comes to her. 


Conflicts 


By STEFAN ZWEIG. Ts. 6d. 


Here are three tales by the man whom Romain Rolland, Maxim 
Gorky, and discerning critics have as one of 
the great story tellers and psychologists of 


The Borgias 
By GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI. Illustrated. 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 12s. 6d. 


of well-informed and documented research.” News. 


Henry Ford 


THE MAN, THE WORKER, THE CITIZEN 


By J. G. pp ROULHAC HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. 
“A wonderful story.”"—Yorkshire Post. 


Napoleon in Captivity 
By COUNT BALMAIN. Translated and Edited ty 
Jutian Park 
Ready February 28th 


The Reports of Count Balmain, Russian Commissioner on the 
Island of St. Helena, 1816-1820. 


By MAX CROMBIE. 2s. each 


Secrets of Success in Public 
Speaking 

Secrets of Profitable Writing 
Ready February 2 
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The Story of Greece and Rome. By J. C. Robertson and H. G. 
Robertson. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


THE special purpose of this history of Greece and Rome is 
fairly indicated by the sub-title, which reads: “‘ Their growth 
and their legacy to our western world.” The experiment of 
writing a school book in which more space than is usual should 
be devoted to such topics as our debt to the Greeks in science 
and mathematics, the personality and influence of Socrates, and 
Greek art was well worth making, and the present well- 
Gow and well-illustrated volume should meet a real need. 

e may perhaps demur, however, to the truth of Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum which the authors fortify themselves by quoting in the 
preface: ** Great abilities are not requisite for an historian; for 
in historical composition all the greatest powers of the human 
mind are quiescent. He has facts ready to his hand, so there 
is no exercise of invention. Imagination is not required in any 
high degree; only about as much as in the lower kinds of 
poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and colouring will fit a 
man for the task, if he can give the application which is neces- 
sary.’’ This species of historian is recognizable, but, as this 
book shows, not universal. 


The Authentic Life of Billy the Kid. By Pat F. Garrett. 
Edited by Maurice G. Fulton. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
WHEN that youthful desperado, known as Billy the Kid, 
set up his reign of terror in Lincoln County, New Mexico, 
in 1879, he did not fully realize what he was doing. For it 
is probably to him, as much as to any single man, that we 
owe that “‘ wild and woolly West ”’ tradition which the kinema 
is now popularizing in the furthest corners of the earth. We 
cannot blame the Kid for that. But he had, in addition, before 
passing the age of twenty-one, killed about a dozen men, 
thanks to his superior quickness with a ‘‘ gun,’’ and he had 
got half the police of America on his trail before he finally 
met an opponent who was quicker still. This was Sheriff 
P. F. Garrett, whose original account of the Kid’s career 
and death is here reprinted with Mr. Fulton’s notes. The first 
half of the book is hearsay—bombastic and untrustworthy. 
Nearly every statement of fact in it is contradicted in the 
editor’s notes. -But the second part, describing events after 
Garrett’s arrival, and obviously written by himself without 
help from anyone, is admirably restrained and convincing. 
That last scene in the darkened bedroom at Fort Sumner, when 
for once the Kid failed to get his shot in first, is at least as 
dramatic as anything we remember to have seen on the films. 


7 of S.0.S. and T.T.T. By Bennet Copplestone. Blackwood. 
s. 6d. 

READERS of Mr. Kipling’s poem, ‘ McAndrew’s Hymn,’ will 
recall the scorn with which the old seaman countered the ques- 
tion of his Viscount visitor, ‘* Mister McAndrew, don’t you 
think steam spoils romance at sea? ’’ There is something to 
be said for the Viscount, however. Like Punch, the sea is not 
what it was. The introduction of wireless telegraphy has made 
a difference. As Mr. Copplestone remarks in his opening para- 
graph: ‘‘ The vast solitude of the ancient seas has gone for 
ever.’ Something, too, of their mystery, we may add: for 
there are few uncharted waters in these days. Mr. Copplestone 
has essayed to tell the stories of some of the sea disasters that 
have occurred since wireless telegraphy made its appearance. 
They make thrilling reading. Particularly impressive is ‘A 
Matter of Minutes,’ in which the author relates the incidents 
that led up to the wreck of the Titanic. 


Christianity in the Roman World. By Duncan Armytage. 
Bell. 6s. 


THE author of this work fs the Vice-Principal of the 
Dorchester Missionary College, Wallingford. It was sug- 
gested to him that “ it would be useful for the upper forms 
of public schools if a book could be written which would 
Christianize the appropriate chapters in ‘ Gibbon.’”’ This, 
he affirms, has been his purpose throughout. Unknowingly, 
he has accomplished a bigger work by writing down in plain 
language a succinct story (he disclaims the term History) of 
the first four hundred years of Christianity. The book is 
opportune. There are few subjects on which the ordinary 
Christian of average education and intelligence displays a 
greater ignorance than the beginnings of his religion. Centuries 
mean little to him, and he is genuinely surprised when told 
that, assuming for the sake of argument the birth at Bethlehem 
occurred the year Shakespeare died, when James I was king, 
two years would still remain to-day before it became lawful to 
practise Christianity. It is instructive to compare the religious 
arguments of current days with the religious practices of the 
first centuries a.D. It is an excellent little book. 


A Nomad in North America. By “Ben Assher.” Holden. 
12s. 6d 


THIS is an entertaining account of a recent unconventional 
tour which carried the author over a great part of the North 
American continent. He has a keen eye alike for human nature 
and for landscape, and his lively pages may be read both with 
pleasure and profit. A large number of excellent photographs 
add vividness to these cheerful reminiscences of what must 
have been a very amusing journey. 


25 February 1928 


YAGEOFFREY BIES 


Spring is now heralded by publishers (its blithe 
votaries), and so I should like to tell you about some 
of the books which I am bringing out in the next 
few months. 


“LORD READING,” by C. J. C. STREET (10s. 
6d. net) describes what is probably the most brilliant 
career of recent times. Rufus Isaacs began life as a 
ship’s-boy and became Attorney-General, Lord Chief 
Justice, Ambassador to the Uaited States, Viceroy of 
India and Marquess of Reading. The book relates his 
early triumphs at the Bar and his great services to 
the State—and it also reveals a very striking and 
charming personality. 


v 
A new book by KAREL CAPEK, author of the 
famous “‘ Letters from England,” is “‘ HOW A PLAY 
IS PRODUCED ” (6s. net), in which he initiates his 
readers into the esoteric mysteries of theatrical life. The 


quaint illustrations in the text are by Joseph Capek. 


Captain RAABE, the author of ‘“* CANNIBAL 
NIGHTS” (10s. 6d. net) was “ shanghaied”’ in 
Sydney, N.S.W., in the early ‘seventies and was 
impressed into the crew of a South Seas trading bark. 
This gave him the unenviable opportunity of studying 
anthropophagy at close quarters among the Solomon 


Islanders. 


In ** TOMBSTONE” (10s. 6d. net) WALTER 
NOBLE BURNS, the historian of “‘ Billy the Kid” 
(most picturesque of outlaws!) depicts the turbulent 
life in Tombstone, Arizona, during the silver-mining 
boom, and such worthies as the deadly Earp brothers, 
“* Cold-eyed ’? Doc Holliday and queer little ‘* Johnny- 
behind-the-deuce.”’ 


In ‘“* THE RIVIERA COAST ” (16s. net) LESLIE 
RICHARDSON, the author of ‘‘ Motor Cruising in 
France,’’ describes the Céte D’Azur as seen from the 
sea by one who loves its quaint little ports and fishing 
villages. The illustrations of this book are quite 
charming. 

A very different picture is presented by CLOUGH 
WILLIAMS-ELLIS in his new book ‘* ENGLAND 
AND THE OCTOPUS ” (5s. net), which shows how 
our countryside is being defiled by an unimaginative 
civilization, and suggests some remedies for the dis- 
tempers of the time. 


“ILLUSTRATED HISTORY ” (3s. 6d. net), by 
REGINALD POUND, presents the principal events of 
English history in a manner that cannot fail to grip 
the attention of children—and ‘‘ grown-ups.” 


I have just published the first four volumes of m 
FAMOUS TRIALS SERIES. ‘“ THE TRIAL O 
PATRICK MAHON ” gives a verbatim account of the 
proceedings at Lewes Assizes, at which Mahon was 
convicted of murdering Emily Kaye after their tragic 
“love experiment” at a lonely bungalow on The 
Crumbles. The Introduction has been written by 
Edgar Wallace, who reveals several new and dramatic 
features of this extraordinary case. “ THE THAW 
CASE,” edited by F. A. Mackenzie, describes the sen- 
sational scene at a New York roof garden, when the 
young millionaire, Harry Thaw, husband of a beauti- 
ful artist’s model, shot Stanford White, famous 
architect and ‘‘ man of the world ’—and the long pro- 
tracted trials that followed. The eponymous hero of 
“THE TRIAL OF PROFESSOR WEBSTER,” 
edited by George Dilnot, is a bland and whiskered 
Harvard Professor convicted of murdering his colleague, 
Dr. Parkman. This case (in which, incidentally, 
Oliver Wendeli Holmes was a witness) has been called 
America’s Classic Murder.’ And perhaps the 
strangest case of all is ‘‘ THE PELTZER CASE,” 
edited by G. Harry, which deals with the mysterious 
murder in Brussels of a young Jewishalawyer and the 
sinister parts played by the three brothers Peltzer. The 
price of each of these volumes is 10s, 6d. net, and a 
Prospectus of the Series will be sent on application. 

Those who enjoy a good Travel Book will be 
delighted with “THE BLACK JOURNEY,” by 
HAARDT and DUBREUIL (16s. net). Just after its 
publication “‘ The Illustrated London News ’’ devoted 
three pages to the celebration of this adventurous 
journey through the heart of Africa. 


I am told that Paris is already experiencing the 
beneficent effects of ‘“‘ BRIGHTER FRENCH "’; and 
possibly ** P’s and Q’s ” is making people more care- 
ful about their handwriting. blic services are 
performed at a charge of 5s. net for each: book. 


GEOFFREY BLES 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON 
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CONTENTS—MARCH, 1928 
A New Dark Age. By Count Hermann Keyserling 
France and Germany. By ‘“‘Augur ” 
France, Italy and Tunisia. By W. L. Middleton 
Towards a Balkan Bloc. By Maxwell H. H. Macartney 
A Dramatist’s Jubilee—Arthur Pinero. By Edgar Holt 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra.’’? By Lucie Simpson 
A Budget of Literary Letters. Part II. By W. Forbes Gray 
American Perturbations. By J. D. Whelpley 
The Sahara Desert. By The Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P. 
Much Ado about the Movies. By Bertram Clayton 
Salonica—Yesterday and To-Morrow. By H. Charles Woods 
Thomas Hardy: Some Personal Recollections. By S. M. Ellis 
Journey to Paradise. By Dorothy M. Richardson 
What of the Night? By Beatrice Molyneux 
Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn 
Dusk. By J. F. S. Ross 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 

On Sale Everywhere, 3s. 6d. 

LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


® The © 
FDUCHY 
EDITION OF THE 
TALES &ROMANCES 
OF SIR ARTHUR 

QUILLER:-COUCH 

30 Vols. 3s6dneteach 


THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES - 
Ready Wednesday next, February 29th 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK 


THE ASTONISHING HISTORY 
OF TROY TOWN 


NOUGHTS AND CROSSES 
THE SPLENDID SPUR 


‘Prospectus Post Free 
Dents Bedford StW.C.2, 


DEAF 


HEAR with the “SONOR”-PHONE 


The smallest and most effective instru- 
ments for the deaf ever devised. ) 


tproduced free of extraneous noises. 


“SONOR ”- PHONES, (Dept. S.R. 12) 10, Conduit Street, 
WNDON, W.1 Teleph Ambassador 9655 


THOMAS HOBBES 


The Elements of Law, Natural and Politic 
Edited, with a preface and critical notes, by 


F. TONNIES, Ph.D. 

Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net (Cambridge English Classics) 

A collation of the best MSS has shown Dr 
Ténnies that the current text of The Elements of 
Law contains a great many errors, and he has 
accordingly prepared a revised text, to which are 
subjoined extracts from MSS which have never yet 
been printed and were not hitherto known to be 
the work of Hobbes. 


A Short History of Western 
Civilization 
By A. F. HATTERSLEY, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Crown 8vo. 66 net 
‘* The author has sought to deal with that potent 
yet subtle reality which constitutes the back- 
ground, both moral and intellectual, against which 
the modern man has to live his life. . . To write 
such a book presupposes not only a breadth of 
actual knowledge but also a power of correlation 
and a width of vision of no mean order. Suffice 
it to say that Mr Hattersley has succeeded in his 
task in a manner beyond all praise.’’—Education 


Rossel Island 


An Ethnological Study. By W. E. ARMSTRONG, 
M.A. With an Introduction by A. C. HADDON, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. With 24 plates and 11 maps and 
diagrams. Demy 8vo. 18s. net 
Mr Armstrong was formerly Assistant Anthro- 
pologist to the Government of Papua. In this 
general survey of the culture of the Island he pays 
particular attention to the unusual and complex 
monetary system. 


The English Navy in the 
of 1688 


By EDWARD B. POWLEY, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and King’s College, London 
With a Foreword by Admiral of the Fleet The 
EARL JELLICOE, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., ete. 
With 1. folded chart. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net 
“In this interesting volume the author presents us 
with a clear narrative of the proceedings of the 
English Fleet just prior to and during the 
Revolution of 1688. .. . The preparation of this 
volume has involved much research, and Mr 
Powley will certainly earn the gratitude of all his 
readers for the thoroughness with which he has 

fulfilled his task.”—From the Foreword. 


England and America 


Rivals in the American Revolution 
By C. H. VAN TYNE Crown 8vo. 6s net 
Sir George Watson. Foundation Lectures, 1927 
The author is Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. His works have been condemned 


by the Mayor of Chicago. 


A History of Restoration 
Drama, 1660—1'700 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Second Edition, 
revised. Demy 8vo. 16s net 
The text has been revised, and a number of fresh 
facts are summarised in a series of additional notes. 
“This is the most complete history of the 
Restoration Drama and Theatre that has appeared.” 


Cambridge University Press 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


La. Divina CommeEp1A, OR THE Diving VISION OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 
un Iracian EncutsH. The Italian text edited by Mario 
' Casella with the English version of H. F. Cary. The None- 
such Press. Limited Edition. £5 15s. 6d. 
-& very handsome, though somewhat heavy, edition, with the 
Italian and English texts facing each other. 
A Se.ect BIBLioGRAPHY OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN PRESSES, 


AND Private, IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRBLAND. By | 


. G. S. Tomkinson. First Edition Club. Two guineas. 

With specimen pages of the Ashendene, Beaumont, Cuala, 
Doves, Florence, Golden Cockerel, Vale, and other private presses. 
Weicuep 1n Cuina’s Barance. By Paul King. Cranton. 


- 10s. 6d. 
Tue or THE Boy. By Tom MacInnes. Dent. 6s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Emin. By A. J. A. Symons. The Fleuron. Limited Edition. 
12s. 6d 


A brief biography of the African administration, which has a 
certain piquancy by reason of its authorship and of the adoption 
of a style of production usually reserved for works in belles- 


lettres. 
Francois Viton. ‘By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Davies. 12s. 6d. 


A documented biography, with an appendix containing an 
anthology of English versions. 
Empen. By Franz Joseph. Jenkins. 12s. 6d. 

The story of the cruiser which, for a period, paralyzed British 


commerce in Eastern waters. 
By E. T. Raymond. Benn. 


PortTRAITS OF THE NEw CENTURY. 
By Lowell Thomas. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


12s. 6d. 

Tue Sea Devi. 

Men and Monsters. By Christian Swanjling. In collaboration 
with Lewis Stanton Paling. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Rippies oF Crime. By Elizabeth Villiers. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
EartH, Dear Eartu. By James A. Mackereth. The Bodley 


Head. 6s. 
Poems by a writer who long ago gave proof of genuine and 
urgent impulse and considerable technical resource. 


GROTESQUES AND Arasesgues. By C. H. Lay. Secker. 5s. 
Wittow anp WinprLower. By Andrew G. C. Gibson. Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS : Tue Dark Ancet. By H. B. 
Trevelyan; Dap. By Harold Holland. Benn. 3s. 6d. and 


5s. each. 
By Chard Powers Smith. Benn. 6s. 


Lost ADDRESS. 
POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Tue Buitpers oF America. By Ellsworth Huntingdon and Leon 
F. Whitney. Chapman and Hall. 16s. 

With chapters on ‘ The War of Smokeless Decay,’ ‘ The Size 
of American Families,’ ‘The Tide of Crime,’ ‘ Polygamy, 
Monogamy and Divorce.’ 

Human Micration aND THE Future. By J. W. Gregory. 
Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. 

. The problem in France, the United States, South America and 

Australia, studied by an eminent authority. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Tue True History or Tak Conquest oF Mexico. By Captain 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Translated by Maurice Keatinge. 

* Harrap. Two volumes. 6 

This vivid, bluff, candid narrative is perhaps the most fascin- 
ating thing of its kind ever written, and it is here handsomely 
ted. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN RICHARD STRAUSS AND HuGO VON 
HorMaNNsTHAL. 1907-1918. Translated by Paul England. 
Secker, 18s. 

On Love. By Stendhal. Translated by Vyvyan Holland. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

“A classic, the coolest and most searching examination of the 

subject ever written. 

Tue Secret Patus or Divine Love. By Father Constantine 

‘ Barbanson. Edited by John Justin McCann; Tue Mirror 
‘or Smmpte Sours. Translated by M. N. Edited by Clare 
Kirkberger. Burns and Oates. (The Orchard 'Books). 
Cloth, 5s.; leather, 7s. 6d. each. 

MicHELANGELO. By Adolfo Venturi. Translated by Joan Red- 
fern. Warne. 31s. 6d. 


FICTION 


By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

By Eden Phillpotts. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Ferrers oF Love. By Jessie A. Davidson. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 
Esoarpe Me—Never! By John Presland. Allan. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Key or Lue. By Francis Brett Young. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Wirz to Joun. ‘By Barnaby Brook. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Lame Duck. By Maude G. Pease. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 
Licuts Up. By Grace S. Richmond. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Two Faces 1N Borngo, By A. Safroni-Middleton. The 

Richards Press. 7s. “6d. ‘ 


CHAINS. 
THe Fence. 


Tuey Return at Eveninc. 
= Entry. By M. J. Farrell. Elkin Mathews and 


Tue 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Pat or a Star. By Arthur Applin. Long. 
No Armour. By John Dalley. Long. 


THE 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY: SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 
Symons ; THe GarRpEN PARTY AND OTHER StTorigs, 
erine Mansfield; Wat 1s aNnD Wuat 
Edmond Holmes; Tue Jews. 
stable. 3s. 6d. each. 

An admirable series, very well produced, and 


THE 


ENSHRINED IN LANGUAGE. 
ewcastle-on-Tyne: Reid; London: Si i arshali 
Tuetstic MONnIsM. 5, 

An answer to the question, “‘ Is there God?” 
mining the relations of mind to body. 


THE 


Rev. Howard Frere. Mowbray. 7s. 6d. 
FINDING THE WortTH WHILE IN THE ORIENT. 

Kirtland. 
Tue ROMANCE OF THE AToM. By Benjami i 

haga y jamin Harrow. Hamilton, 
Benn’s Srxpenny Liprary: HEREDITY. 


ENGcLisH Epucation System. By Cyril Norwood; Rex 
AND ScieNcE. By Charles Singer; ENGLISH Daiwa. By 
H. F. Rubenstein; Tuz Tuzory or Music. 
Cooke. 

PARENTHOOD: DgsIGN OR AccIDENT? By Michael Fielding 
Labour Publishing Company. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Px 

ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION THROUGH QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. “B 
Palmer and F. G. Blandford. Cambridge: Heffer, 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL Survey oF INpia. 


Kanargese Districts. 
Government 


£3 10s. 6d. 


By H. R, Wakefield. Allan. 7, 6d, 
Marrot, 


By Keble Howard. Fisher Unwin, 


6d. 
Fast GENTLEMAN. 


7s. 6d. 
By Emmeline Morrison. Hutchin. 


Last OF THE LOVELLs. 
7s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 


M y Kath. 
7 Be, By 
‘By Hilaire Belloc. Coq. 


very cheap, 
Pearson. 2s, 64, 


REsTLEss Sex. By Robert W. Chambers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
By the Rev. T. Stenyouse, 


Macmillan. 12s, 
reached by deter. 


By the Right 
By Lucian Swift 


By Joseph Evans. 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. 


Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


'By F. A. E. Crew; Ay 
By Sydney Mangham; Tue 


INTRODUCTION TO Borany. 


By 


Votume XLII. 

IMPERIAL SERIES: THE CHALUKYAN ARCHITECTURE OF ss 

By Henry Cousens. Calcutta: 
Central Publication Branch. 
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Manufacturers, COURT- 
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Martin’s-le-Grand, Lon- 
don, E.C.1. 
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Your Business Clothes. 
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E sure to ask your Tailor to use a “ COURTINE,” 
B LINING—woven onlyby COURTAULDS LTD., 
particular! when order a business suit. A 
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WELLS 
: Ready Friday, March 2 
This is a book of forecast and prophecy: sharp, clear statements of 
the problems of the hour by a man whose superb intellect qualifies 
him to criticise the World. 
-EBNEST BENN EIMITED 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


six months, 


“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


The latest Book the Prophet Wells 


THE WORED I$ GOING 
by 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


for MARCH. 


CONTENTS 


An Account of my Capture by the Shawanese 
Indians. By Thomas Ridout 


The Commandant’s Goat. By A. G.C. 
Boswell and his Father. 


THE SPRING 
BOOKS 


Any of the books published this 
Spring — Novels, Poetry, Drama, 
Literary Criticism, or any other 
volumes—can be obtained through 
“Smith’s.” Should you not be near 
to one of their aw or 


any 
W. H. SMITH & SON 


Strictly Honest. By Humfrey Jordan Bookstalls, 

A Black Sheep from the South Downs, 
Hur Outlaws. By Cadi 

The Beetle Game. By G. Warren 

Travellers’ Joy. By Mariner 

Musings without Method— 


The Difficulties of a Constitutional Monarch—Queen Victoria's 
Differences with her Ministers—The Loyalists of Southern 
Ireland—Thomas Hardy, the Shakespeare of our Time. 


PARIS] 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


Newsagents, Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers ne 


1250 BOOKSTALLS AND 
BOOKSHOPS IN 

ENGLAND AND WALES - 

Head Office : Strand House,W.C.2 


. 
t 
All the books in the 
Book Lists issued by the 
National Book Council can | 
can be seen at any one of 
W. H. Smith & Son’s 280 
4 Smith's old-world Bookshop at Chester 
selvedge. 
XUM 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 310 
(Last of the 22nd Quarter) 


A SATIRIST,—’TWAS WEYMOUTH GAVE HIM BIRTH, 

AND FOR SOME FOURSCORE YEARS HE WALKED OUR EARTH ; 
One or His ‘ NOVELS,’ FULL OF BOISTEROUS WIT, 
THOUGH POSSIBLY YOUR TASTE IT MAY NOT HIT. 


We need but half of this great Jewish measure. 
They found the robbers’ and secured their treasure. 
Extract the heart of beast to Bacchus odious. 

For sheltering our flocks it is commodious. 

Old English beverage, scarce now compounded. 

I by my magic arts my foes confounded. 

’Ware this Greek maniac—he might work you woe! 
Proud! Yes, but let the industrious insect go. 
From son of Naomi detach Troy town. 

10. Some thought love prompted me myself to drown. 
11. Unpitying, although of sorrow full. 

12. Behead what makes weak man outmatch strong bull. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 308 
(12th of the 22nd Quarter, which will include 14 Acrostics) 
A Norman KING oF ENGLAND, AND THE KNIGHT 
Wuo, BY A MISCHANCE, PUT HIS SOUL TO FLIGHT. 
Used in the garden—there’s an island in it. 
Take fifty off from that which doth begin it. 
Not metaphorical—holds Latin journey. 
To win it you may need a sharp attorney. 
Never prophaned—its core a good-sized fiddle. 
A song-bird with a halfpenny in the middle. 
Importance—do not, pray, the sign ignore! 
In this the blissful martyrs’ bones they store. 
Borrow from me, my heart says, sure you’ll rue it! 
He’ll cure your horse and he will also shoe it. 
In us, our speech—in piggy, grunts and squeals. 
The rascal! We must lay him by the heels! 
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Solution of Acrostic No. 308 
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Acrostic No. 308.—The winner is Mrs. G. E. Soames, 
Ockharn End, Cobham, Surrey, who has selected as her prize 
‘ Seventeenth-Century Lyrics,’ edited by Norman Ault, pub- 
lished by Longmans, and reviewed in our columns on February 
11. Sixteen other competitors named this book, twenty-three 
chose ‘ Letters of Richard Steele,’ seventeen ‘ Carlyle: His 
Rise and Fall,’ ten ‘ Studies of an Imperialist,’ nine ‘ Hanging 
Johnny,’ eight ‘ The Outlawry of War,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Achilles, Ape, Astur, Barberry, E. Barrett, 
Billy, R. B. J. Binnie, Bolo, Mrs. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. 
¢Brawn, Mrs. Robt. Brown, E. A. Blair, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Carlton, Miss Carter, C. C. J., Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, 
Clam, A. W. Cooke, Coque, J. R. Cripps, Crucible, Dhualt, 
Dolmar, Eldav, Estela, Falcon, Cyril i Ford, George M. 
Fowler, Gay, Glamis, Hanworth, H. C. M., Henry Hiles, 
Iago, Jeff, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, John Lennie, Lilian, D. D. 
Lovell, Madge, Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, Miss 
J. Maxwell, Met, M. I. R., Miss Moore, H. Norris, N. O. 
Sellam, Oakapple, Plumbago, Pussy, Quis, Rho Kappa, Shor- 
well, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Miss M. Strange, Stucco, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Tadpole, Anthony G. Touche, Miss Daphne Touche, Twy- 
ford, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, 
Yendu, Yewden, Zyk, Charles G. Box, Peter, Rikki. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Miss G. Bodkin, W. H. Carter, Maud Crowther, M. East, 
Farsdon, Hetrians, Jop, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, 
J. S. Murray, Polamar, R. Ransom, R. H. S. Truell, Mrs. 
Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—D. L., C. Ellis, Parvus, Perky, 
Rabbits. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 307.—Correct: Crucible, P. H. L. One 
Licut Wronc: Gil, Hanworth. 

Perkxy.—Form quite correct. 

G. W. M.—* To lay by the heels ’’ means “to fetter; to 
shackle ; to put in gyves,”’ not to reverse or transpose. 

MartHa.—Why should not spiders appreciate music? We know 
that it has charms to soothe the savage breast, even though 
the adder turns a deaf ear to it. Your suggestion shall receive 
consideration. 

OaxkapPLe.—Make sometimes means to compose as a material, 
to form. “In England . . . any strange beast makes a man.” 
‘*An old coat makes a new jerkin.’? (Shakespeare.) 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. 


MONG modern cars, the Rover “ Six” 
a well-designed and carefully thought. 

out example and is of a type that mog 
motorists will find to suit their requirements. The 
equipment of the two-litre models errs, I fancy, on 
the lavish side, the items including electric starting 
and lighting (with dipping reflector, head lamps) 
electric and bulb horns, eight-day clock, speedometer, 
mechanical screen-wiper, shock absorbers front and 
rear, etc., etc. The Saloon models have a roof venti- 
lator and electric lamps and other convenient devices, 
The ‘‘ Paris and Riviera ’’ model Weyman Saloons 
(with folding roof) are priced at £425, or with wire 
wheels at £435. The two, three or five-seater Tourer 
at £410. As regards road performance it can touch 
sixty, and holds fifty miles an hour readily and easily, 

* 
* * 


Another Rover production which is now much talked 
about is the 10-25 h.p. model; it is called by some 
‘* the full-sized car that costs least to run.’’ It will 
be remembered that this car was originally known as 
the 9-20 h.p.—the ‘‘ Nippy Nine ’’—but the bore of 
the engine was slightly increased for the 1928 models. 
This little car can still be called ‘‘Nippy.” The chassis 
is a clean straightforward piece of work, and the 
body-work of all the models shows smart graceful lines, 
Adjustable driving seats are provided in every case, 
with the exception of the semi-sports two-seater. The 
two saloon models, the ‘‘ Paris’? Weyman and the 
‘* Riviera ’? Weyman, show excellent value at their 
selling price of £250. The ‘‘ Riviera’ model has a 
folding roof, which can be quickly opened or closed 
without leaving the car. 

* 
* 


The Automobile Association announces that it has 
concluded arrangements with the Government of 
Northern Ireland, by which it is now in a position to 
supply those of its members who may desire to use 
their cars in Northern Ireland with the necessary 
driving licences. This arrangement will obviate the 
necessity of the Free State motorist, on crossing the 
border into Northern Ireland, proceeding to the office 
of the local taxation officer for the purpose of procur- 
ing a licence. Reciprocal arrangements for the issue 
of Irish Free State driving licences have been in 
operation for some time. The benefit that this 
arrangement offers to Irish Free State motorists who 
desire tc travel in the Northern Ireland side of the 
border, and to Northern Ireland motorists who wish 
to travel in the Free State, is evident, and it makes 
the crossing of the frontier as simple a proceeding as 
possible, for members of the Automobile Association. 
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; Biography and World History has appeared than , 
= by 


: THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY = 
: Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. One Guinea net per vol. 
* Vol. 1 ready Friday, March 9 4 
= The advance subscription for this, the authorised biography of George 2 
= Nathaniel, Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, is already very heavy, and 3 
the earliest application is therefore advisable. Volume 2 will follow in | 
June, and Volume 3 in September. There will also be a special édition @ 
= de luxe, signed by Lord Ronaldshay, limited to 200 numbered copies for 3 
sale, price 15 guineas net the set of 3 vols. 
ERNEST BENN ELIMITED 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


The Austin “Twenty” 

from ... £425 
The Austin “* Sixteen” 

* Light Six” 

from ... £355 
The Austin “ Twelve” VERY attribute of the highest priced 

luxury power and performance—at a 
third the usual cost. A “Ranelagh ” 
gives years of trouble-free motoring—and 
commands a high re-sale figure at the 
end. Good, not because we say so— 
but because we make it so. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE Rubber world is still in a state of turmoil, 
caused by the announcement that the Committee 
of Civil Research is to examine and report on 
the Restriction Scheme, and acrimonious discussions 
are the order of the day. On one point all parties 
appeared agreed, and that is that the rubber industry 
today is in a parlous condition. The Restric- 
tion Scheme has been tried, and even those who 
support it most firmly must admit that it has not 
proved a success inasmuch as it has not achieved its 
object. This fact is so obvious that it is a little hard 
to say why the proposed investigation on the part of 
the Committee of Civil Research has caused such an 
outcry. What will be the result of the Committee’s 
inquiry? It will either come to the conclusion that the 
Restriction Scheme is sound and should continue, may- 
be with certain modifications, or, on the other hand, 
it may decide that it should be abandoned. In either 
case it is safe to assume that the opinion will be based 
on what is considered best for the rubber industry. 
As the Rubber Trade Association must also be desir- 
ous of seeing the industry dealt with on the lines likely 
to prove most advantageous, the present agitation as 
to the inquiry appears unnecessary. The Rubber 
Restriction Scheme, in my opinion, has proved a 
failure for all companies except those not subject to 
its control, which have undoubtedly benefited. I 
realize, however, that the sudden removal of the 
Scheme might have disastrous results; but there is no 
reason to assume that those who will be responsible 
for acting on the recommendations of the Committee 
of Civil Research will not fully appreciate this fact. 
The Rubber Association might concentrate its efforts 
at the moment on formulating schemes by which the 
cost of producing rubber would be reduced, and in the 
formation of a selling agency. To establish a wide 
margin between production price and selling price by 
artificial means is obviously uneconomic. Although 
restriction may prove a temporary palliative, it should 
not be looked on as a permanent remedy. We can 
only hope the report of the Committee of Civil Re- 
search will supply a constructive policy which will 
enable the industry to be firmly re-established— 
admittedly a very difficult task. 


LEOPOLDINA RAILWAY 


There has been increased interest of late in the 
ordinary stock of the Leopoldina Railway Company. 
The Company operates 1,856 miles of lines, serving 
districts north and north-east of Rio de Janeiro, of 
which 479 miles revert to the Brazilian Government 
in 1961, 57 miles in 1964, and 562 miles in 1999. 
The Company also holds a controlling interest in 
the Leopoldina Terminal Company. The report issued 
last May for the year ended December 31, 1926, 
showed a net profit of £690,000, against £533,500 
for 1925. For 1926 a dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 34% was paid against 14% for 1925. The actual 
traffic receipts for 1926 amounted to £ 2,298,026 and 
for 1927 to £2,576,625. For 1926 the ordinary 
dividend was 33% and it does not appear too 
optimistic to suggest that for 1927 the dividend 
will be 4%. The predominating factor will, of 
course, be working expenses, and it is interesting to 
note that a one per cent. reduction in working 
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expenses is approximately equal to $% dividend on 


the ordinary stock. Last year the Government 
authorized new rates for all traffics on the lines 
of the Company within the Brazilian Federaj 
Jurisdiction. The President of the Republic, when 
he took office, stated that it was his intention to 
stabilize the currency of the country, and that in 
the event of this stabilization scheme adverse} 
affecting the public utility companies, thea 
companies should be granted increased traffics, 

The present price of the ordinary stock is in the 
neighbourhood of 61, and if a dividend of 
paid in May, the yield will be over 64%, i 
dividend is 44% the yield will be nearly 74%, and if 
5% is paid the yield will be over 8%. In recent 
months the Railway has shown considerably, 
increased traffics, and for the first six weeks of 1928 
receipts are £290,000 against £200,000 for the 
same period last year. If traffics continue at this 
rate, receipts for 1928 should be about £2,500,000 
against 42,376,625 for 1927, which would show an 
earning capacity on the ordinary stock of about 54%. 
The ordinary stock at the present price therefore 
appears to be an attractive speculative investment, 


THE STAVELEY TRUST 


_ The Staveley Trust has made exceptional progress 

since its inception in 1921. An idea of the 
rapidity of its growth can be obtained by comparison 
of the figures for 1924 with those of 1927. In 1924 
the average capital paid up amounted to £34,780, 
while the gross profit was £3,506. For the year 
ended July 31, 1927, the average capital paid up 
amounted to £168,544, while the gross profits 
amounted to £20,451. I refer to this progress to-day 
because shareholders are being given the right to 
take up 52,000 new £1 ordinary shares at 21s., 
and 15,000 deferred shares of 1s., at 3s. 6d. per share, 
As the existing price in the market for the ordinary 
shares is 23s., and for the deferred shares 6s. 6d. it 
will be seen that existing shareholders will be well 
advised to exercise their rights. Those, however, 
who are not shareholders might consider the 
advisability of purchasing the rights in the market 
and acquiring an interest in this progressive littie 
concern on advantageous terms. 


BRITISH OIL AND SHIPPING 


The British Oil and Shipping Company have this 
week held a meeting with the object of obtaining the 
authority, of their shareholders to increase their 
capital, an influential group having offerea to sub- 
scribe for a block of the Company’s shares. The 
additional funds provided when this deal goes through 
can be utilized very advantageously by the Company, 
and in view of this fact and the excellent profits already 
being made, these £1 Ordinary shares appear, in 
their class, an attractive purchase at the present price, 
which is in the neighbourhood of 23s. 6d. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 


In this issue will be found the report of the general 
meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. It 
is interesting to note that despite the growth of 
electricity, this gas company is continuing to expand, 
and that the number of consumers has increased by 
no less than 4,405. Just as the gas companies have 
continued to flourish despite the advent of electricity, 
so will the cable companies prosper despite the wire- 
less, and railways despite road transport. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Funds Exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,000 
EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


Welsh—Pearson— 
Elder Films, Ltd. 


CAPITAL - £200,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


8 cent, Cumulative Participating 
Shares of £1 each 


AND 
600,000 Ordinary Shares of 1s. each 


Directors : 

ROBERT COLBURN BUCHANAN, J.P. (Chairman), 
“Cardon,’’ Mortonhall Road, Edinburgh, Sole 
Director of the Palladium (Edinburgh) Ltd. 

THOMAS ARTHUR WELSH, 6 Seaforth 
Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21, 

Chairman and Managing Director of . 
Welsh, Pearson and Company Ltd. (Joint 
THOMAS COUTTS ELDER, 114 Thorn- Renewing 
bury Road, Osterley Park, Middlesex, rectors). 

Film Renter, Past President of the 
Kinematograph Renters Society. 

GEORGE WILLIAM PEARSON, 42 Queen’s Gardens, 
London, W.1., Film Producer, President of the 
British Association’ of Film Directors. 

ADRIAN LEWIS SYDNEY, 19 Randolph Crescent, 


Maida Vale, London, W.9, Joint Managing Director, 
Scottish Finance Company Limited. 


On Monday next, subscriptions will be invited 
for 170,000 8 per cent. Cumulative Participating 
Preference Shares of £1 each, and 170,000 
Ordinary Shares of Js. each at par. 

Applicants for Preference Shares will be entitled to apply 
for and have allotted Ordinary Shares in the proportion 


of One Ordinary Share for One Preference Share applied 
for by and allotted to them. 


The Prospectus shows that: 


1. The Company will acquire all rights relative to the 
notable film “ Huntingtower ’? now being exhibited at 
the ‘‘ Plaza”? Theatre, London. This film features 
Sir Harry Lauder, and is adapted from the novel by 
John Buchan. 


2. Profits from this film and from others in preparation 
will provide an estimated profit on the first year’s 
working of £43,000 on an issued capital of £200,000. 


3. On the basis of £43,000 being available for dividend, 
this sum would be sufficient to provide for the distribu- 
tion of 12% on the Participating Preference shares and 
73% on the Ordinary Shares. 


4. The Company will have a_ substantial working 
capital of over £100,000 and in relation to the 
“ Huntingtower ’’ Film has the benefit of a contract 
for world distribution with the Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Corporation of New York. 


5. The services of Mr. Welsh and Mr. Elder have been 
secured to the Company as Joint Managing Directors 
for a term of seven years. ’ 


6. No part of the purchase consideration is payable in 
respect of Goodwill. 


Prospectuses are obtainable from the 
Bankers, Barclays Bank Limited, 54 Lombard t, 
London, E.C.3 and Branches; North of Scotland Bank 
Limited, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, London and 
Branches; from the Brokers to the Issue, T. Gordon 
Hensler & Co., 20 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2; 
Moffat, Wilson & Son, 3 College Green, Dublin; Lawson 
& Ormrod, Stock Exchange Buildings, 4 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester; Wood, Mackenzie & Co., 47 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh; P. S. Maclellan & Co., 98 West George Street, 
Glasgow; Albert E. Bartlett & Co., Shannon Court, 
Corn Street, Bristol; or from the offices of the Issuing 
House, SCOTTISH FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 
3 LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.2, and 
166 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW, C.1. 


Company Meeting 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON, LTD. 


The AnnuaL Megetinc of the Proprietors of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company of London, Ltd., - was 
held at 55 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, on Thursday, 
the 23rd inst., the Right Honourable Lord Ashfield (Chairman) 
presiding :— 

The Chairman said: I may begin by saying that we have 
had a good year; in fact, a better year than at first sight 
appears from the results embodied in the annual accounts and 
returns for 1927 which I have to submit for your approval. 
For the Boards of the Companies have, I think prudently, con- 
tinued that conservative policy which they have hitherto ob- 
served, in order that your stocks and shares may become steady 
sources of income, undisturbed by fluctuations from factors 
which can be foreseen. The progress which we make is de- 
liberate, and only an unexpected intervention should hinder our 
maintaining the present position and steadily improving it until 
a reasonable return upon the whole capital is assured. A long 
period of adversity has taught us the necessity for caution, and 
now that it is turned to prosperity we must not forget the 
lessons that we have drawn from our experience. 

The year 1927 constitutes a record for this group of com- 
panies. The number of passengers carried was almost 1,669 
millions, and, in addition, 604 millions of passengers were 
carried by other companies with which we are closely associ- 
ated, so that altogether we had a direct or indirect responsi- 
bility for the carriage of 2,273 million passengers, or 60 per 
cent. of the total local passenger traffic of Greater London. 
For in the year 1927 we estimate that the total local passenger 
traffic amounted to 3,806 million passengers, which represents 
travel at the rate of 483 times in the year for each member of 
the population. This is the highest record reached in London 
so far, and is only exceeded in New York, where travel was 
at the rate of 554 journeys for the year which has just closed. 
I am not displeased at all at this success of New York, for it 
is of good augury for the expansion of our London traffic. If 
New York were not still advancing, 1 might have some fear 
that our passengers would tire in their efforts, for so frequent 
travel is a consumer of time and money— however cheap and 
quick we may make our services—although it is an unavoidable 
concomitant of the use and enjoyment of the opportunities, the 
privileges and amenities of this Metropolis. 

he passengers carried by our group of companies have in- 
creased by 110 millions over 1926, though owing to the general 
strike of that year the comparison is not a good one. Yet in 
1926, in spite of the general strike, there was an increase in 
the passengers carried of almost four millions as compared with 
1925, and: 1925 showed an increase of over 98 millions as com- 
pared with 1924, and 1924 showed an increase of 111 millions 
as compared with 1923. We may take much satisfaction from 
the fact that our own share in the total local passenger traffic 
is continually growing, and in the latter years the increases are 
fairly shared between railway and omnibus, which is a favour- 
able symptom, 

The gross traffic receipts for the year 1927 are £13,951,391, 
which is again a record. The increase over 1926 is £753,764, 
but in explanation I must add that this is the first complete 
year in which the extension railways have been open. The 
growth of the traffic upon the extension railways is satis- 
factory. Upon the Edgware extension, largely owing to the 
rapid development of the London County Council housing estate 
at Burnt Oak, which already has 1,376 completed houses and 
will eventually have 3,980, the volume of passengers in 1927 
as compared with {1926 has increased by 45 per cent. Upon the 
Morden Extension, where the development of the St. Helier 
Estate of the London County Council is well in hand, the volume 
of passengers has increased in the year by 23 per cent. The 
average receipt per passenger on the combined undertakings for 
the year 1927 is just under 2d., which is lower than the average 
receipt of any other post-war year, and our improved position 
is wholly attributable to the expansion of traffic and not to any 
increased charges thrown upon the public. 

It is impossible to resist the temptation to look at the pre- 
liminary results for the current year. In the first six' weeks, 
the traffic receipts of the common fund group of companies 
show an increase of £162,700 over last year. It is an increase 
of 11 per cent. It is, of course, fallacious to draw an inference 
that such a rate of increase will be maintained throughout this 
year. Last year our traffics, subject to the normal seasonal 
fluctuations, steadily increased, so that the opening months of 
the winter 1927-28 showed an advance of nearly 7 per cent. 
over the closing months of the winter 1926-27. I feel that the 
results for the present year, unless we are overtaken by un- 
foreseeable misfortune, should show an advance upon those for 
the year under review. - 

The dividends for this year bring me, as I said, to an im- 
portant subject which I must explain at some length to you. 

We intend, as soon as the preliminary consents have been 


obtained, to place before you proposals for a change in the 
distribution of the common fund. 
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Company Meeting 


BOVRIL, LTD. 


YEAR OF RECORD SALES 

Presiding at the Tuirty-First ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Bovril, Ltd., held on Tuesday last at Old) Street, London, E.C., 
the Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, said that, with 
the Shareholders’ permission, he would take the accounts as 
read, but that he would have pleasure in drawing their attention 
to the more important changes. 

If they would turn to the creditor side of the balance sheet 
they would note the ‘‘ Stock of Cattle, Raw Material, etc.,” 
standing at #£1,614,599, against £1,457,082. This, of course, 
was in addition to the large stocks of cattle owned by Argentine 
Estates of Bovril, Ltd., and Bovril Australian Estates, Ltd. 

“‘ Trade Debtors, Loans and Advances for the Purchase of 
Cattle ’’ stood at £947,363, against £738,106, whilst the Cash 
item was reduced from £263,441 to £131,881. 

On the left-hand side of the balance sheet the Share Capital 
and Debentures stood at the same as in 1926. He would refer 
to the 5} per cent. Eight-Year Notes later on in his remarks. 

““ Trade and Sundry Creditors’ stood at £547,756, against 
£474,680, and the “‘ Bills Payable’ on this occasion stood at 
£110,000, against £20,000. 

The Reserve at the last meeting was brought up to £900,000, 
and they had taken the opportunity in these accounts of includ- 
ing with the Reserve the £135,492 18s. Od. premium on new 
issue and profit on shares. This odd figure explained why they 
were being asked to add £64,507 2s. Od. to the Reserve, as 
that sum would bring the total reserves up to £1,100,000. 

They would remember that some years ago the Company 
issued 300,000 5} per cent. Eight-Year Notes, retaining power 
to issue in all 700,000 of this class of Note. They now pro 
to issue the balance, 400,000. Those issued in 1924 would be 
payable in 1932, but this second series that they were now 
offering would be repayable at latest in 1936. They could recom- 
mend these to anyone who wanted good interest on his money 
and repayment at latest in eight years. The Notes were redeem- 
able in eight years at 104. If, on the other hand, they exercised 
an option to redeem them as early as 1933, they would then pay 
a premium of 23 per cent., the redemption premium being so 
graduated as to equal an extra } per cent. per annum and to 
bring the total yield up to an equivalent of 6 per cent. 

The Company would be issuing that day prospectuses giving 
full details, and if they desired to participate, he would recom- 
mend them immediately to send their application and cheque to 
one of the banks named. 

They would not be advertising the Issue to any extent, as 
they wished to avoid a certain amount of the disappointment that 
often followed too large an over-subscription, 


“STANDARD” 
QUOTATIONS 


Bat evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.—Hood. 


HEN the wage-earner dies it happens 

only too often that he leaves his widow and 
children next to nothing. It is not that he was 
a hard man at heart: he has merely not taken 
thought. 


Have you taken thought? Would your wife and 
children have enough to live on if... .? 
The interest of £5,000 invested would keep 
them from want. A £5,000 whole-of-life policy 
under the Standard’s ‘‘ Security System ”’ costs 
a man of 30 only £82 7s. 6d. per annum. 


Write to-day for “ Security System’”’ prospectus “AE4.” 


The STAN DARD |IFE 


ASSURANCE COM 


LONDON DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET ee 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
PALL MALE: 
HEADOFFKE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


To give 

HOPE for Despair— 
COMFORT for Destitution— 
WORK for the Idle— 

FOOD for the Hungry. 


These are some 
CHURCH ARMY 
AIMS 


Its sound practical methods, embracing 
Work-Aid Homes for Men, Workrooms for 
Women, Soup and Bread Canteens, are 
saving thousands of suffering Men, Women 
and Children from Hardship, Misery and 
Despair. 

We urgently appeal to you to take some 
Practical Interest in this appallingly neces- 
sary work of Poor Relief. 


The Need is Pressing. 
HOW WILL YOU HELP? 


Any GIFT will be thankfully received, and 
may, if desired, be earmarked for any 
particular work. 

Cheques should be crossed “ Barclays a/c, 
Church Army,’’ payable to PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 Bryanston Street, W.1 1 
A Security which does not Depreciate 
Endowment Assurance provides a means of - 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. Le 
Thu 
Frid 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC.1. 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 

Resic 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | § 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS | 
60 Miustrations, and 100 Itustradions, Ba 

he - WITZERLAND 

BERN ON 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA Bur 
PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE one 
#76 WOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HO LS OF THE Wy Ben 
Liangollen—Darlington. London—Shmpkin's. Paris and 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE Shippime 
De Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 
p< onl Memoirs translated by Machen. 12 vols. £12 10s. 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Yeats. 3 vols. — = & & BRITISH INDIA 
1893. IL AND PASSENGER SERVIC 
% The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
History of Shrewsbury, 1825. 2 vols. LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 


quarto. Fine copy £4 15s. : 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 


5s. 

wae (A A.). Winnie the Paoh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
. 1926. £5 5s. 

Ruskin’s Complete Works. Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 


new. Published at 39 guineas. 
Shaw (G. B.) Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 


Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 
Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. 


2s. 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 
Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. 
Lucian translated by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 

Press. £3 3s. 

achen’s Works. 9 vols. oom . 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Galleries 


SICKERT 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
from 1890 to 1928 (including a new Portrait of Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill). 
SAVILE GALLERY, Ltd., 
7 STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Daily 10—6. Admission and Catalogue free 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 


1. Paul Gauguin.—Drawings, Woodcuts and Lithographs. 
2. D. Bomberg.—Palestine and Petra pictures. 
3. Leon de Smet.—Flower Paintings, etc. 


Educational 


GRESHAM COLLEGE 


Basinghall Street, E.C.2 Hilary Term 1928. 
Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt., will lecture on Tuesday, 
February 28, “‘ St. Paul’s School ”®; Wednesday, February 29, 
“Charterhouse School”? and Merchant Taylors’ School ”’; 
Thursday, March 1, “‘ Christ’s Hospital ’’ (Blue Coat School) ; 
Friday, March 2, ‘* Westminster School.’’ 


Lectures FREE; and begin at 6 o’clock p.m. 


Hotel 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN—WYE VALLEYS, Beantifal 
Holiday Home (600 ft. up), Seventy Rooms; Five acres; 
billiards, tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board 
Residence, 50s. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, 


Littledean, Glos. 
‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 25.2.1928 
Allen & Unwin Faber and Gwyer Nash & Grayson 
” Fisher Unwin Noel, 
~~ Gyldendal Pete g tiny 
Bale & Danieteson ~ 
Benn Harrap hichards Press 
Heinemann Routledge 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Sam Low 
Brentano's Hodder & Stcughton Scribner’s 
Burns & Oates Hodge Selwyn & Blount 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Sheed and Ward 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson .P.C.K. 
Cobden Sanderson arrold Stanley Paul 
Collins gan Paul The Bodley Head 
Crosby Lockwood bour Publishing The Studio 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Duckworth elrose Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
M Murray Wishart 


\ 


ta Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —ayg | 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 


CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets ——— also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 


Address for ail Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
— er S.W.1; for Freight or General meg & O. 
a 


Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street J 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES Co., 198 Street, SS 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 

‘Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 
Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone: 2220 Cheltenham. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 
confidential inquiries and detective work of all descrip- 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. A. Aston, 


M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 


—Box 738, ‘‘ Composer,”” Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


Literary 


Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. of access 


Seer, Strand, S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, 
from Strand and Whitehall. 


UBLIC School and ‘Varsity man, and writer of repute 

known to editors and publishers, invite authors to place 

their work with them. Secretary, Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


NIVERSITY MAN, journalistic and publishing 

experience, several languages, willing to put MSS. in 

order, write up MSS. from notes, undertake research 
work, copying or translation. Box 321, Saturpay ReEvirw, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Theatre 


COURT (Sloane 5137). EVGS. 8.30 THURS., SAT. 2.30 


Barry Jackson presents 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


MACBETH (In Modern Dress) 
FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘‘ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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Company Meeting 


25 February 1998 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


The Orpinary Genera Meetinc of the Proprietors of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Co. was held on February 22 at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the President), 
occupied the chair. 

The President said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Your usual 
practice has been to take as read the Report and Accounts, and 
presuming you do not desire to change this method, we will 
proceed at once to their consideration. 

We are, as you are aware, chemical manufacturers upon a 
large scale, our all important product being gas, and our main 
business that of selling it, which we do in keen competition 
with the suppliers of other forms of energy. Notwithstanding 
this, we have not only maintained our output, but we have 
increased its amount during the past year, not, it is true, in 
the same proportion as has been the case with some of our 
suburban neighbours, but sufficiently on the right side to indi- 
cate progress. Climatic conditions were not of the best kind 
for gas companies last year, the summer being damp and the 
winter relatively mild. On our busiest day last year we exceeded 
our previous maximum gas production by 7.7 per cent. The 
occasion was one cold day last December, and this will enable 
you to form a picture of the amount of plant which has to be 
installed and be ready for use on those special and extraordinary 
occasions, 

The Report goes on to tell you that by some four thousand 
four hundred we have added to the number of our consumers, 
many of whom live in the new housing estates being developed 
by the London County Council. I am pleased to be able} to add 
that most of our new consumers are all-gas ones, and the 
reason is because they prefer it. Being mostly engaged in 
commerce and industry, they like a rapidly prepared cup of tea 
in the early morning, and a light by night that does not try 
their eyes for working or reading, and nothing fulfils their 
requirements so well as gas. In this respect our experience has 
shown that the London County Council are broadminded land- 
lords and accept the Englishman’s birthright that his home is 
his castle in which he is free to use what conveniences he 
pleases, even although he may pay a weekly rental for his 
rights. It is impossible to imagine that a clause would be 
inserted by that Council in his tenancy agreement binding him 
never to use a ‘bus to travel to and from his work, or to ride 
on anything else than a tramway because the cars belonged 
to the same landlord as his house. If such regulations were 
made a very poor justification for the tramway system would be 
thereby implied. One fine day we might expect to find that 
even the use of “‘ Shank’s pony ” was prohibited because the 
profits of the tramway undertaking were being thereby interfered 
with. Fortunately, as I have said, the Council for the County 
has consented to their property being piped for gas or wired 
for electricity, or indeed fitted up for using both forms of energy, 
leaving it to the tenant to take whichever he pleases. But 
every Borough Council is not so fair-minded and, indeed, just, 
as the parent authority. I have in mind one which pulled out 
the majority of the gas-lights from their streets and put in 
electric lamps instead. Why? you will ask. Not because they 
were either cheaper or better, but because more work was 
thereby found for the municipal undertaking’s employees, even 
though this entailed loss to a very old established ratepayer. 
I should not complain if the service given were better. How- 
ever, I am glad to say that the public gas lamps in South 
London continue to increase from year to year, and as regards 
efficiency the public is able to judge for itself. 

While on the subject of gas sales I must tell you of an 
important change in our accounting system which we have been 
for some time past busily engaged in preparing. References 
were made in the London Press some time ago to the desir- 
ability, in the gas consumers’ interests, of furnishing their 
accounts at more frequent intervals than once a quarter. The 
desirability of adopting the suggestion appealed to us forcibly, 
for with the present system the ordinary consumer of gas goes 
on burning it throughout, say, the cold period of the year, 
without realising how much he is using or what debt he is 
incurring. Now a dissatisfied consumer is the last thing we 
want. We would rather a user of gas burn a small quantity 
cheerfully than a larger one complainingly. Most salaries that 
are not paid weekly nowadays are paid monthly, and the new 
method will enable the householder to keep as careful a check 
upon the costs of his gas as he does with his food or his fuel. 


USES OF COKE 

I have been speaking so much about gas that it is time I 
turned to another of the products of our coal distillation, namely, 
coke. Coke has been in the past somewhat of a neglected 
product. There has been a tendency to concentrate upon gas 
technology to the disadvantage of coke. But we have made a 
good start towards correcting this inequality. There is no doubt 
we ought to produce coke of a uniform quality throughout the 
year, and if with the same care we grade it as regards size, 
we shall satisfy our consumers’ needs considerably more than 
is now the case. Although we do not use any ourselves for the 
purpose, a good deal of coke is still required in the gas industry 
for the production of water gas, formerly as an enricher and 
more recently as a diluent. We welcome the endeavours of the 
London County Council to put the sale of coke on a basis 
nearer to that of coal, and further, it is unarguable that wet- 
ness is an undesirable quality. 


We have now placed on the market a domestic grate Suitable 
for burning coke, which can be fitted to practically every fire. 
place. Instead of using paper and sticks of wood, a small 
burner is substituted which provides at no greater cog 
means of lighting it up. It has the advantage that the start; 
of a coke fire entails scarcely more trouble than the turpj 
on of a tap. The design of the grate is such that once lightest 
the fire goes on without attention until it is either replenished 
or allowed to burn out. The lighting up of domestic fires is 
one of the causes of smoke in our large cities, as may 
observed on any morning, and in cases where solid fue} is 
preferred the use of a gas burner for its ignition saves both 
labour and nuisance. Speaking of solid fuel reminds 
say a word about what is called low temperature ca 
We have carefully watched its development for over twenty 
years, since, in fact, the most advertised variety first fascinated 
the investing public and invited encouragement from their 
pockets. There is no doubt that in the general interests of 
the community every ton of coal used in our large cities should 
pass through its gas-works’ gates, but whether it is to be first 
submitted to high temperature or to low temperature, or alter. 
natively to both, remains yet to be proved. Two fundamental 
points have to be considered: firstly, the adaptability of the 
process to the stringent conditions pertaining to the supply of 
gas; and, secondly, the likelihood of the solid product bej 
regarded favourably, more particularly as to the cost, by the 
public. These questions can only be satisfactorily answered 
the behaviour of plant erected on a sufficiently large scale. [f 
the negotiations are successful, we propose associating ourselves 
in the installation at our East Greenwich Works of a process 
which favourably impressed our Chemical Manager. As the 
Report informs you, the revenue from tar, like that from coke, 
has fulfilled our expectations. 

As regards ammonia, in spite of the heavy fall in the value 
of sulphate, our receipts from the product have not fallen in 
proportion to its lower market price, and it still returns an 
important proportion of our revenue. 

The agreement with our neighbours, the South Suburban Com. 
pany, which you authorized at our last meeting, was, after being 
approved by the Board of Trade, duly éntered into. 

The dividend proposed for the year is at the rate of 6} per 
cent. You will remember that this is made up, as regards five 
per cent., by the basic rate authorized by Parliament, and as 
regards the balance by a share of the available surplus profits, 
Of these surplus profits three-fourths are shared by the gas 
consumers as reduced charges for gas. 

The remaining one-fourth is divided equally between Capital 
and Labour, the co-partner shareholder and the co-partner em- 
ployee. I think you must have been interested, as indeed | 
was myself, with two manifestoes which have lately been pro 
jected, so to speak, into the atmosphere which pervades and 
envelops our daily existence. One would, I suppose, be called 
political in its origin, and the other industrial, but their resem- 
blance is very curious and striking, and they must, I think, 
be taken as a remarkable sign of the times. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I need not remind you that for nearly forty years 
you have shared not only the anxieties but the profits of your 
business with your employees. And during that period they have 
been not only employees but shareholders like yourselves. For 
many years also they have shared the responsibilities of manage- 
ment by electing directors to this Board as do you yourselves. 
In those years we have not only enjoyed industrial peace but 
industrial help likewise from the great mass of our employees. 
If no great fortune can be made to-day in the Gas Industry, 
it has on the other hand brought good fortune to many 
of workers therein, and among all industries it has furnished the 
finest example of Co-partnership between Capital and Labour, 
which time only strengthens. I could give you many examples 
of this. The first will easily appeal to all of you. You will 
remember the disastrous flood which took place in the Metropolis 
early last month. Fortunately none of our works sustained 
damage, and but little inconvenience, and we were fortunately 
able to maintain a full supply of gas during the occurrence, 
although many areas were flooded. Indeed, though little pub- 
licity was given to the fact, very great distress was occas’ 
in some of the poorer areas of South London. You vill be 
interested to hear that apart from the contribution of the Com 
pany, our employees alone collected voluntarily among them- 
selves no less an amount for the relief of the distress than £118. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


me to 


INCREASED CAPITAL POWERS 


An extraordinary general meeting was then held to consider 
a resolution approving a Parliamentary Bill. P 

Dr. Carpenter, who again presided, moved: “ That the Bill 
now submitted to this meeting entitled ‘A Bill to extend the 
limits of supply of the South Metropolitan Gas Company; to 
increase the capital powers of the company, and for 
purposes,’ be and the same is hereby approved subject to such 
addition, alterations, and variations as Parliament may think 
fit to make therein.” 

The Vice-President seconded the resolution, and it was passed 
unanimously. 
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